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INTRODUCTION 


Dr. Randall’s book on American college libraries is the 
direct result of intensive studies made at first hand and 
based on both reliable and sufficient data. It is the first 
comprehensive study of our college libraries made with 
accurate and reasonably inclusive materials. As such, the 
book presents to the college world certain facts and con- 
clusions of unusual significance. 

The Advisory Group on College Libraries had the benefit 
of Dr. Randall’s reports in making its recommendations to 
the trustees of the Carnegie Corporation for grants in aid 
of college libraries. The Advisory Group has urged that 
this book be written; and while the work is of course the 
author’s own and his conclusions his individual opinions, I 
am confident that in the main he represents the views and 
the considered judgment of the Group as a whole. 

The importance of the library in the educational pro- 
gram of the American college is but Just coming to be re- 
alized. I commend this study of the college libraries to the 
serious and careful consideration of college trustees and 
executive officers. The problems considered are real prob- 
lems which must be met and solved if our college libraries 
are to function successfully. Dr. Randall has brought to- 
gether a mass of facts about our college libraries. He has 
marshaled these facts in a clear and understandable fash- 
ion. The reaction to his presentation will vary with the 
experience of each reader and each college. But none of his 
conclusions is based on surmise, and none of the questions 
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which he raises can be ignored. It is, of course, the privi- 
lege—and the duty—of each college to meet these queries 
and these problems in its own way. If only the colleges 
will seriously measure their own libraries by the standards 
Dr. Randall has set up,.seeking to discover whether they 
actually come up to these rather modest requirements, and 
if various accrediting bodies will use them in accepting or 
rejecting colleges applying for recognition, a long step for- 
ward will have been taken in making the American college 
library what it should be, one of the chief means of attain- 


» ing a liberal education. 

WILLIAM WarRNER BISHOP 
University oF MicHiGAn : 
February 26, 1932 


CHAPTER I 
THE SOURCES OF THE DATA 


The following study of conditions in the libraries of liber- 
al arts colleges is the result of two years’ investigations. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1n pursuance of 
its policy of making grants in aid to college libraries, 
brought together an Advisory Group of librarians and col- 
lege executives to assist it in this task. The membership of 
this group consisted of: 


William Warner Bishop, Librarian of the University of Michigan, 
Chairman. 

Frank Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore College. 

Virginia Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard College. 

Meta Glass, President of Sweet Briar College. 

Robert L. Kelley, Permanent Secretary, Association of American 
Colleges. 

_ Andrew Keough, Librarian of Yale University. 

_ Frederick P. Keppel, President, Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

Robert M. Lester, Assistant to the President, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 

William Mather Lewis, President of Lafayette College. 

Carl H. Milam, Secretary of the American Library Association. 

Douglas Waples, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago. 

Ernest H. Wilkins, President of Oberlin College. 

Louis R. Wilson, Librarian of the University of North Carolina. 


To form a basis for their advice to the Corporation, the 
Advisory Group gathered information from a large number 
of colleges throughout the United States. This informa- 
tion was of two sorts: 
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1. Information concerning buildings, equipment, and ad- 
ministration obtained by questionnaire." 

2. Information concerning the content of the book col- 
lections obtained by a comparison with the List of Books 
for College Libraries compiled for this purpose under the 
editorship of Mr. Charles B. Shaw, the librarian of Swarth- 
more College. 

It was discovered very early in the work of the Advisory 
Group that the information about the colleges obtained by 
correspondence was not wholly satisfactory as a basis for 
decisions. Accordingly, in February, 1930, the writer was 
asked to visit the colleges which were under consideration, 
and to supplement by personal inspection the information 
secured from the questionnaires. This was rendered neces- 
sary because of ambiguities in the answers returned. For 
example, differences in accounting practices affected the 
data on budget distribution seriously. The answers re- 
ceived concerning the staff members and their training 
were even more ambiguous. This is perhaps due to the lack 
of any universally accepted terminology. 

In all, information was obtained from more than two 
hundred colleges.? These colleges have in common only the 
fact that all are four-year liberal arts institutions. Their 
student bodies range from less than Ioo to more than 1,000 
members. The largest single group (81 in number) were 
institutions with enrolments between 300 and 500 stu- 
dents.3 . 


«The text of this questionnaire will be found in Appendix I, p. 145. 
2A summary of these data will be found in Appendix II, p. 150. 


3 The distribution according to size of student body will be found in Appendix IV, 
p- 161. 
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The colleges are located in all parts of the United States. 
Although there are five states in which no college was con- 
sidered, the list shows that every major section of the 
country is represented.’ 

The data used in this study may be taken as reliable. 
That is to say, statistical tests show that if such data had 
been collected from all of the colleges of this class in the 
United States, the resulting averages would not have been 
significantly different.? 

It should be remembered from the outset that this is pri- 
marily a study of conditions. It is not in any sense a text- 
book in college library administration. It must not be mis- 
read to imply that existing averages, or even existing max- 
ima, represent satisfactory standards. The changing meth- 
ods of college instruction, a wider use of collateral and gen- 
eral reading, and the disappearance of the “textbook meth- 
od” is forcing the college library to the forefront. Its im- 
portance in the educational apparatus of the college has 
been growing for at least a decade. With this growth, a 
change in fundamental characteristics has become inevi- 
table. Most college libraries have been designed in terms of 
functions quite different from the services now expected of 
them. The data everywhere point to this. If the college li- 
brary is to respond to the challenge of modern higher edu- 
cation, its reformation must be rational. It would be ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate if the decisions governing changes 
were made without the aid of reliable evidence. Too many 
arbitrary judgments have been made in the past, induced, 


t The distribution according to states will be found in Appendix III, p. 160. 


2 The statistical proofs of this statement are on file at the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago. 
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no doubt, by the exigencies of critical situations. This is 
not an ideal procedure. 

There is no intention here of discrediting the work of 
those who produced the libraries as they now exist. But 
ideals have changed. The processes of the college library 
are more complicated, and its tasks more numerous. It is 
no longer a simple collection of books, to be regarded as a 
desirable but supplementary adjunct to the college. It is 
an organic element in the educational system. It must be 
tested in the light of its functions and reshaped to perform 
adequately the services required of it. 

College administrators must realize this. Perhaps in a 
general way they do realize it. But in many important de- 
tails, the college library fails because those responsible for 
its support and management have given insufficient con- 
sideration to its peculiar needs. It is hoped that the pres- 
ent study may do something toward clarifying in the minds 
of college administrators these needs and responsibilities, 
and, in some cases, point the way whereby they may be 
met. 


CHAPTER Ii 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES 


THE SIZE OF LIBRARY BUDGETS 


No college library can exist without financial support, 
whether from endowment especially designated to the pur- 
pose, from appropriations made by the college authorities 
from current income, or from a combination of both. Com- 
paratively few college libraries in the United States derive 
any very large portion of their incomes from endowments 
definitely designated for the purpose; it is therefore neces- 
sary in most cases for the college to make provision in its 
current budget for the support of the library program. 

Figure 1 shows graphically the financial support of 198 of 
the college libraries studied. Seven of these libraries have 
budgets falling beyond the limits of this graph—ain all cases 
so far beyond the maximum as to be quite exceptional. 

It is at once seen that more than one-third of the number 
studied spend less than $5,000 per year on their libraries; 
and that almost another third spend between $5,000 and 
$10,000, leaving less than one-third (59) which spend more 
than $10,000 per year. The average expenditure, in round 
numbers, is $9,100 per year. One hundred and thirty-one 
of these libraries spend less. This is roughly two-thirds of 
the total number. If these figures mean anything at all— 
and they must certainly be interpreted with caution—they 
mean that two-thirds of the libraries spend less than the 
amount generally found necessary. Too much importance 
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must not be given to this generalization. The total expend- 
itures for library purposes are influenced by many factors. 
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Fic. 1.—Total library expenditures in 198 colleges 


Some of these factors, it is true, do not constitute legiti- 
mate reasons for small library expenditures. But many of 
them—for example, the size of the student body—are mat- 
ters which rightly influence the amounts spent. The fig- 
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ures, must, therefore, be read in relation to other data, be- 
fore their significance can be estimated. 

It is noteworthy that the total expenditures of the li- 
braries which fall below the average represent less than 
one-half (40 per cent) of the total amount spent by all the 
colleges. In other words, although two-thirds of the insti- 
tutions spend individually less than the average of the 
group, more than one-half of the money is actually spent 
by institutions which furnish what the group as a whole 
seems to consider adequate library support. 

The interpretation of this total expenditure is of the ut- 
most significance. No college program should be judged 
by its budget alone, and yet this item is important. Cer- 
tainly there is a minimum below which no college library 
can go and still meet the needs of the institution. Obvious- 
ly, even the smallest college must buy exactly the same 
books for the subjects covered by its curriculum as the 
larger college. The fact that one college has forty students 
in a course in economics, and that another college, giving 
essentially the same course, has four hundred, will not 
affect the number of books needed each year for the sub- 
ject; each of these colleges will therefore have to buy the 
same number of new titles from year to year to maintain 
its collections in the subject adequate and up to date. But 
enrolment will have a very definite effect upon the number 
of copies which are required. It will also affect the size of 
the staff required for library service. The size of the stu- 
dent body should affect the size of the library budget 
chiefly, therefore, in respect to funds for duplicate elas 
and funds for the salaries of staff. 

It is undoubtedly true that colleges with larger enrol- 
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ments tend to give more courses, and more specialized 
courses, than smaller colleges. This is another factor which 
will have an effect upon the library budget, and upon that 
part of it which is designated for the purchase of books. 
Additional courses mean additions to the title content of 
the library. But for those courses which are common to all 
colleges—and they make up a great part of the curricula, 
at least in the first two years—it 1s evident that all colleges 
will need the same books; and, therefore, that for this in- 
crement of material all colleges must spend the same 
amounts of money each year. The minimum amount nec- 
essary to maintain an adequate college library will consist 
of this expenditure plus the cost of service and technical 
processes. 


TOTAL LIBRARY EXPENDITURES WITH REFERENCE 
TO ENROLMENTS 


Figure 2 divides the colleges studied into groups accord- 
ing to enrolments, and shows what percentage of each group 
spend given amounts per year on the library. It may be 
seen from this figure, for example, that of the group of col- 
leges with enrolments of less than 200, 83 per cent spend 
less than $5,000 per year for library purposes, and 17 per 
cent spend between $5,000 and $10,000 per year. No col- 
lege in this size-group spends more than $10,000 per year. 
In the colleges with enrolments of from 800 .to 1,000 stu- 
dents, 13 per cent spend less than $5,000 per year for li- 
brary purposes; 13 per cent spend from $5,000 to $10,000 
per year; 20 per cent from $10,000 to $15,000; 28 per cent, 
from $15,000 to $20,000; 20 per cent, from $20,000 to 
$25,000; and 6 per cent, from $30,000 to $35,000. 


Expenditures 
Enrolments 


Mian e less than 200 


$5 ,000-$10,000 


Enrolments 
200-400 


Less than $5,000 


$5 ,000-$10, 000 | 
$10,000-$15,000] | 
$15 , 000-$20 , 000 | 
$20 ,000-$25,000 | | Enrolments 


$25 ,000-$30,000 | 400-600 
$30, 000-$35 ,000 | 
$35 ,000-$40,000 
$40 ,000-$45 , 000 


$45 ,000-$50,000 f] 


Less than $5,000 
$5 ,000-$10 ,000 


$10 ,000-$15 ,c00 
Enrolments 
600-800 


Less than $5,000 
$5 ,000-$10,000 

$10, 000-$15 ,000 

Enrolments 
800-1 ,000 


$15 ,000-$20,000 
$20, 000-$25 ,000 
$25 ,000-$30 ,000 


$30 ,000-$35 ,000 


Less than $5,000 
$5 ,000-$10,000 
$10,000-$15 ,000 


$15 ,c00-$20,000 
Enrolments 


$20,000-$25 ,000 
more than 1,000 


$25 ,000-$30,000 
$30 , 000-$35 ,000 
$35 ,000-$40,000 
$40, 000-$45 ,o00 
Expenditures 


Fic. 2.—Total library budgets distributed according to student enrolments 
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It is significant to note that the bars representing the ex- 
penditure-groups into which most of the colleges in a given 
size-group fall tend to move uniformly to higher expendi- 
tures. This indicates, of course, that generally speaking 
the total amount spent on the library depends upon the 
student enrolment of the college. It is thus made evident 
that no college library should be judged solely by the 
amount spent per year for its support, unless other factors, 
one of which is the size of the enrolments, be given due 
weight in the judgment. 


LIBRARY EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT 


Since the student enrolment does have a definite relation 
to the size of the library budget, it is important to analyze 
our data with reference to expenditure per student for li- 
brary purposes. Figure 3 shows the state of affairs prevail- 
ing. It is evident from this figure that 142 out of 205 col- 
leges spend less than $20 per student per year on their li- 
braries. The average annual expenditure per student is a 
few cents less than $20. But five-eighths of the colleges 
spend less than this. 

Here again it seems probable that a more truthful pic- 
ture of the condition will be presented by dividing the 
schools into size-groups. Table I gives the average amounts 
spent annually per student in the various colleges studied, 
distributed according to the enrolments of the institutions. 

Table I is read as follows: there are 18 colleges in this 
group with enrolments of less than 200 students; and their 
average annual expenditure per student for library pur- 
poses 1s $24.34. 

It is seen at once that this expenditure tends to vary in- 
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Fic. 3.—Library expenditures per student in 205 colleges 
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versely with the enrolment, except in the last intervals. 
Here, in the colleges with enrolments of more than 1,000 
students, the per student expenditure 1s considerably larg- 
er than for any other size group. This is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that these colleges include specialized or pro- 


TABLE I 
Enrolment Number of Colleges Average ane 
ture per Student 
Less than Joon i ee nn 18 , $24.34 
200-4OOnMy Wat Sateen ed 70 17341 
AOO~HOO s AET EM aii ee siae Mat 60 19.50 
600-800 Na Non tne Ene 23 19.89 
BOOT OOO Mer ale icane eutrris 15 16.83 
More. thant), coonetnese an 19 28 . 32 


fessional schools. They thus offer courses requiring more 
books per student than the smaller colleges. 

This table may be considered as evidence against a 
standard for library expenditures based upon a per student 
rate, unless the standard is made to apply to schools of a 
given size only. It 1s evident that in a group homogeneous 
in other respects an increase in enrolment results in a de- 
crease in the necessary expenditure per student for library 
purposes. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
AND LIBRARY EXPENDITURES 
It is evident that if present conditions offer any stand- 
ard, most of the colleges fall below the average; yet most 
of the money is being spent in institutions which are above 
this average. But perhaps neither of these two considera- 
tions is the most important matter. After all, we are inter- 
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ested in the education of youth. It will be pertinent, then, 
to see whether the combined student bodies of the colleges 


falling below the average in 
library expenditures is greater 
or less than the combined stu- 
dent bodies of those which are 
above this average. In other 
words, are most of the students 
in this group of colleges attend- 
ing institutions which furnish the 
average support to their libra- 
ries, or better; or are most of 
them attending colleges in which 
the library support is below the 
average? 

_ The facts are evident from Fig- 
ure 4. The total combined enrol- 
ments in the 205 colleges con- 
sidered is 109,135 students. Of 
this number, 71,683, considera- 
bly over one-half, are in attend- 
ance at colleges whose libraries 
spend less per student than the 
average of the group. This fact 
deserves careful consideration 
from all who contemplate grant- 
ing aid to college libraries. If it 
be their aim to so allocate their 
funds that the best institutions 
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Fic. 4.—Total enrolments in 
colleges spending more than and 
less than the average per student 
for library purposes. 


are aided, they will of course judge them to some extent 
according to the present support accorded to their libra- 
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ries. But if it be their aim to benefit the maximum num- 
ber of students, less attention must be paid to the factor of 
present support of the library. 


RELATION BETWEEN LIBRARY EXPENDITURES 
AND EDUCATIONAL BUDGETS 


Another standard of judgment often applied to the budg- 
ets of college libraries is the relation of such budgets to 
the amount spent by the college for instruction. Figure 5 | 
shows the conditions prevailing in this respect in 205 col- 
leges. Thirty-four of them spend on their libraries less 
than 5 per cent of what they spend on instruction; Iog 
spend between 5 per cent and Io per cent. These 143 col- 
leges form approximately 70 per cent of the total number 
studied. 

The average expenditure on this basis is 9.3 per cent of 
instruction costs. One hundred twenty-eight colleges fail 
to meet this average, leaving 77 colleges, or a little more 
than one-third the total number, which spend on their li- 
braries an amount at least equal to the average of the 
group. 

There is one argument against basing a judgment con- 
cerning the adequacy of a library’s support too heavily 
upon this comparison between instructional costs and li- 
brary budget. The largest item in instructional costs is, of 
course, salaries to teachers. Salaries vary somewhat with 
living costs as well as by locality. Book costs do not. It is, 
therefore, evident that colleges located in large cities or in 
parts of the country where living is comparatively high 
will suffer when compared on this basis with colleges lo- 
cated in small towns or in portions of the country where 
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Fic. 5.—The relation between library expenditures and educational budgets in 
205 colleges. 
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living is less expensive. The salary budgets for instruction 
in the former class of colleges must be higher than in the 
latter. They might furnish equally adequate support to 
their libraries in dollars, which would still represent a 
smaller percentage of the instructional costs. This con- 
sideration is perhaps relatively unimportant, but it should 
nevertheless be borne in mind. 


RELATION BETWEEN PER STUDENT EXPENDITURE FOR 
LIBRARY PURPOSES AND PER STUDENT 
INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS 

Much has been said during the past few years concerning 
the growing importance of the library in the program of 
the college. There can be no possible doubt that the newer 
methods of college instruction are requiring more and more 
from the libraries. Since this is true, it becomes interesting 
to know whether those schools that spend most per student 
for instruction also spend most per student on their libra- 
ries. If the former figure be taken as an index of the excel- 
lence of the college, as it often is, then those colleges which 
rank highest according to this figure should, in order to be 
consistent, occupy a correspondingly high position in the 
scale of library expenditures. 

A comparison of these two items for 205 colleges shows 
that there is a decided tendency for the colleges spending 
most per student for instruction to rank high also in ex- 
penditure for library purposes. In other words, the col- 
leges which are good in one respect tend to be good in the 
other. This would seem to indicate that our good colleges 
support their libraries, and that our poor ones do not. 

Figure 6 illustrates the correspondence between instruc- 
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tional costs per student and library expenditures per stu- 
dent in a graphic form. It may be seen from this diagram 
that of the 122 colleges spending below the average per 
student for instruction, only 18 spend above the average 
per student for library purposes; while of the 83 colleges in 
the group spending above the average for instruction, 45 
also spend above the average for library purposes. This 
may be an indication of the added importance which is 
being given to libraries. It is likely that in any general im- 
provement of colleges, the first step would be an improve- 
ment in the teaching staff. The fact that some colleges 
which are above the average in per student instructional 
costs are also above the average in library expenditures 
may mean that these colleges, having already brought 
their teaching staffs up to a satisfactory condition, have 
now turned their attentions to their libraries as the second 
important factor in their work of education. 


THE FUNCTIONAL DIVISION OF THE TOTAL 
LIBRARY BUDGETS 


We have considered up to this point the total library 
budgets in various relationships. The functional distribu- 
tion of these budgets is also an important matter. 

There are two chief uses to which money spent on college 
libraries is put: the purchase of books, including journals 
and periodicals, and the payment of salaries. These two 
items together commonly make up at least go per cent of 
the total expenditure. The remainder goes for postage, 
supplies, and other minor items. The costs of binding are 
included in the book budgets. 
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THE AMOUNTS SPENT PER YEAR FOR BOOKS 


Figure 7 shows graphically the annual expenditures for 
the purchase of books in 185 of the colleges from this 
group. One hundred twelve of these schools (about 60 per 
cent of the total) spend less than $3,000 per year on books. 
The average expenditure is about $3,900 per year. The 
average cost per title acquired 1s $2.54. This figure is de- 
rived by dividing in each case the amount of money spent 
per year for books by the number of accessions reported 
for that year. It is, therefore, in reality the average cost 
per accession and not the average cost per book purchased. 
The difference between the number of books purchased 
and the number of accessions represents the number of 
gifts of books received. The data on the number of acces- 
sions do not differentiate between these two sorts of addi- 
tions to the library. However, the figure does represent 
the average cost of acquisition for each item added to the 
book collection. While the figure may be inaccurate for 
any individual college, it is certainly accurate for the group 
as a whole. Libraries on the average, then, will add 1,520 
items to their collections each year. 

But the actual number of items added on the average 
is not so important as the character of these items. The 
number of gifts of books to college libraries is large, and 
their frequent lack of value to the library does not prevent 
them from being counted in the year’s accessions; more- 
over, many duplicate copies of comparatively inexpensive 
books for collateral reading are added each year and 
counted. One fact impresses itself very soon upon anyone 
who studies at first hand the conditions in college libraries 
with respect to book purchases. It is this: the number of 
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comparatively expensive books actually needed by the in- 
structors in various courses, and not purchased because of 
lack of adequate funds, is large. 

There is a state of affairs existing in many college libra- 
ries which is partly responsible for this, quite aside from 
the general inadequacy of funds for book purchases. The 
libraries have generally budgeted their book funds by de- 
partments, allotting certain amounts to each academic sec- 
tion of the college for the purchase of books. This prac- 
tice, although it seems theoretically to be sound, has two 
disadvantages. 

In the first place, when the comparatively small gross 
book budget is divided between from fifteen to thirty de- 
partments, the amounts assigned to each one are small. 
This is responsible for the following condition, which has 
been encountered time after time in the surveys connected 
with this study. The head of a given department is able to 
buy, from his current book fund, individual items, each 
one costing comparatively little. But in every department 
of knowledge there appear, at one time or another, com- 
paratively expensive single items. These, in spite of their 
importance, the department is very often obliged to fore- 
go, because not enough money is available in the book 
budget of the department at any one time to permit their 
purchase. The second disadvantage which results from 
this close budgeting of funds is the failure to secure certain 
outstanding works in the various fields because the depart- 
ment head who passes upon book purchases sees no 1mme- 
diate need for them. 

Thus, usually, control of the greater part of the funds for 
book purchases passes from the librarian to the depart- 
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ment head. Yet a primary responsibility of the librarian 
in a college is to maintain balance in the collection and to 
make sure that future as well as present needs are filled. 
The faculty member ordinarily will not purchase with 
funds under his control books of which he does not ap- 
prove; yet these books may be of great importance. The 
fact that the control of all the funds for the purchase of 
such books is not in his own hands renders it impossible for 
the librarian to supply the deficiency. A common example 
is periodical literature. It has been found time after time 
that faculty members, controlling book funds, have dis- 
continued certain periodicals which must later be acquired 
with great difficulty in order to maintain the continuity of 
the sets. 

A further argument against this close budgeting of book 
funds is the extreme difficulty of making such an appor- 
tionment on a sound basis. The principle most commonly 
followed is to base the division upon the amounts of money 
used by the departments for the preceding years. It is easy 
to see where this must lead. It has two results. Either the 
department which spends little in one year because few 
books worth buying have appeared in its field finds its 
appropriation cut the next year, when many useful books 
may appear, or the department, knowing that if its book 
appropriation remains partially unused it will be cut, 
spends its money during the last month of the year for 
books not actually needed. Both-of these conditions have 
been found many times in the libraries visited. 

One possible escape from the difficulty is for the college 
to refrain from a departmental budgeting of its book funds, 
and, instead, to leave them, or a large portion of them, in 
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one sum under the control of the librarian and a library 
committee of the faculty, upon which each major depart- 
ment of the college will have a representation. In the few 
colleges where this scheme is in force, it has worked well. 
It requires, above all, a librarian who is well trained, and 
who has an appreciation of the needs of the various depart- 
ments. A person who is purely a library technician will not 
serve. 

One thing, it would seem, might be posited as a general 
rule. No faculty member should be permitted to discon- 
tinue the subscription of any periodical unless it could be 
reasonably proved that the periodical was no longer use- 
ful, nor likely to become useful, to college readers. Such a 
rule would avoid the many incomplete sets of journals 
which now handicap the work of college faculties. 


RANGE OF BOOK BUDGETS 


But the most disquieting thing about book budgets in 
college libraries is not, after all, their general meagerness. 
Study of the figures for these 185 colleges brings out the 
much more important fact that the range of these budgets 
is from below $500 per year to more than $27,000" per year. 
No other single item could show so plainly the prevailing 
lack of understanding concerning the number and kinds of 
books which have a legitimate and necessary place in the 
college library. 

It has been pointed out earlier in this chapter that the 
size of the student body is a determining factor in the size 
of the library budget chiefly in respect to salaries and du- 


t Three colleges spend more than $30,000 per year, but so much more as to render 
them inconsistent with the group. 
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plicate copies of much-used books. If we put alongside 
this fact the further statement that accrediting bodies 
have for years discouraged large expenditures for duplicate 
copies, it becomes difficult to explain this large variation in 
book budgets. Differences in curricula will have some ef- 
fect; but surely the increment of necessary material re- 
maining after the effects of such differences have been con- 
sidered would make for a closer agreement between the 
amounts of money necessary than is evident here. The 
very fact that it has been considered worth while by the 
committee advising the Carnegie Corporation in its grants 
to college libraries to attempt the compilation of a list of 
books for college libraries which contains nearly 15,000 
titles indicates that the books which are common needs 
to all libraries are large in number. 

The range can perhaps be explained satisfactorily only 
by admitting that the amount of money which should be 
spent from year to year on the college library is unknown. 
Speaking generally, the functions of the college library are 
well known. But the interpretation of these functions and 
their translation into books which will best serve them isa 
process which requires purposeful planning. Such planning 
by administrative officers and librarians of colleges has been 
lacking. College libraries have been allowed to grow as 
conditions, financial and academic, permitted. It is rare 
indeed to find a definite plan for the development of a col- 
lege book collection. This is left largely to the faculty; and 
the amount of thought and care which they expend upon it 
varies greatly: one teacher will conscientiously survey his 
field and its literature, and carefully select books to form 


See chapter viii. 
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a well-rounded collection; another will buy almost any 
attractive title so long as funds remaining in his budget 
permit, without much thought concerning the place it will 
occupy in the collection as a whole. The assumption that 
because a man is an authority in a subject he is therefore 
qualified to select books in that subject for a college library 
is in a degree false. It becomes true only when this man 
combines with his knowledge of the subject a knowledge of 
what books will best interpret the subject to the students 
who are to use them. Not the authoritativeness of the 
book but its usefulness should be the first criterion for its 
selection. And a further one, most often missed by college 
teachers in their book selection, is the relation of a pro- 
posed accession to the present holdings of the library. This 
becomes especially important in a college library with lim- 
ited funds; there the purchase of one book means forego- 
ing another. Under such conditions relative usefulness is 
the supreme issue. Admitting that the purpose of the book 
collection in a college is well known, we must recognize 
that the means of making the book collection fulfil this 
purpose require further study. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE BOOK BUDGET AND 
THE TOTAL LIBRARY BUDGET 


Another pertinent relationship of the book budget is 
that which it holds to the entire budget of the library. 
What proportion of the money spent for library purposes 
in a given college goes for the purchase of books? Figure 8 
shows that the range of the percentage of the book budget 
to the library budget is wide. The figures from 186 colleges 
show this range to be from less than Io per cent to 100 per 
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cent (i.e., 80 out of the possible hundred). The very high 
ratios are from denominational colleges in which the facul- 
ties receiveno financial remuneration. Further,itisevident 
from the diagram that an appreciable number of cases are 
found at all points over the range, and that the intervals 
between 20 per cent and 60 per cent have each of them too 
many cases to be considered accidental. Since amounts 
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Fic, 8.—The relation between the book budget and the total library expenditures in 
186 colleges. 


spent for books are spent at the expense of the other large 
item on the library budget, namely, salaries, it 1s evident 
that at present there is no agreement as to the relative im- 
portance of the two. 

It might be assumed that if approximately the same 
amounts were spent for books in all colleges regardless of 
the size of student bodies, and if the amounts for salaries 
varied, as they would with the size of student bodies and 
with the training and experience of the librarians, then the 
percentages representing the book budget would neces- 
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sarily vary over a wide range. But it has already been 
shown that colleges do not spend approximately the same 
sums for books. As a matter of fact, it is easy to show that 
the amounts spent for books vary with the total library 
budgets. It is evident, therefore, that all colleges need (or 
think they need) more money for books, since any increase 
in library funds is followed by an increasing expenditure 
for books. Such a state of affairs is typical of uncertainty 
of objectives; or, 1f not of objective, of the means for realiz- 
ing objectives. The attempt to fill every want; to buy 
every book for which money can be found; to measure 
the adequacy of a book collection first of all by its size: all 
of these are evidence of a lack of careful and reasoned 
planning with the ultimate function of the library in mind. 
It is not enough to know the purpose and the function of 
the book collection. Systematic thought and study are re- 
quired to realize these purposes. 


SIZE OF SALARY BUDGETS 


The second major disbursement of library funds 1s for 
staff salaries. Figure 9 shows graphically the amounts 
spent in 183 college libraries for this purpose. It 1s evident 
from this diagram that more than one-third of these col- 
leges spend less than $3,000 per year for salaries; and that 
130 of them (about three-fourths of the total number) 
spend less than $6,000 per year. The average expenditure 
per year for the group is just under $5,500. One hundred 
twenty-five of these colleges spend less than this. That 1s 
to say, 125 colleges spend less per year on salaries than the 
average considered adequate by the group. 

A wide variation (from less than $1,000 to more than 
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$35,000) is quite to be expected, since the size of the stu- 
dent body in a college has (and should have) a definite 
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effect on the size of salary expenditure. Table II gives sal- 
ary data for college libraries grouped by size. 

This table should be read as follows: of the 59 colleges 
with enrolments between 400 and 600, 35.5 per cent spend 
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less than $3,000 for library salaries, 39 per cent spend be- 
tween $3,000 and $6,000, 10.2 per cent between $6,000 and 
$9,000, etc. 


TABLE, II* 
Less 200-400 | 400-600 | 600-800 core I,000-++ 
Size Groups eo 70°) Students] Students| Students]. '»°°°_ | Students 
tudents Students 
Total number of 
schools in each 
size-group....... 17 63 59 20 14 14 
(Per (Per (Per (Per (Per (Per 
Salary budgets Cent) | Cent) | Cent) | Cent) | Cent) | Cent) 
Peessyenan 3,000.0")... SLUL NT OP aS ee ek (eirge a belie ulars Hen mal Abs Oo 
PPR OOO-f2 05000... 1... LINO RO Onli sO COl ley 2c Ou Ohi Fin, 
PRG 000 ls bie ATU LO Ra? NMUOT OU MEAD LM bau el 212 
Pee 712,000. eid. hes oe sss 1.6 CMT DOKOM aa Dist ae buna tee 
RDI A OOO whey Sed calls Seale [ym lel gue oho Lo 5.0 Tae LAN, 
ee oe C5 OOO gh, le eniy Bardia bae)s eipie OPO UP Moeitie pete attain, 702 
PR PROOF eds Note Ea nls Tey 5.0; 7.2) 21.4 
MR OO) Mantes Paha sar at aiee | As ahh oa, (eet oS aa eke salah | oe ase! sta Wise) 
eM UK Me Ee ELS evs el auld gale ase Vas wegsey alee |e "edge lei Theo) 
fe ETRY PTAs Were ae HO bcinlets «t's Ls delay copes t dieteieteroe [orm ts slay |'s laity siete 
PE OOO et Oh Te athe sere ace's, cy2,9 s |e cba o Sees | omestersbe tains UN's wie 
eet TNETOOVOOO well R av bth yes Lee tes Newt e Lihe aa TA <2 


* The data on some of the colleges included in this table were too fragmentary for 
inclusion in Appendix II. 


It may be seen from this table that the amounts spent 
for salaries by the largest number of schools 1n each group 
tend to increase with the increase in the enrolments. The 
mode of each group is in italics. This shows that the sal- 
ary budget has been regarded as a function of the size of 
student body. 

It also appears worth while to give the average amounts 
spent for salary in the libraries of the colleges in the various 
size groups. This appears in Table III. 
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This table should be read as follows: there are 17 col- 
leges in this group with enrolments of less than 200 stu- 
dents, and their average salary expenditure 1s $2,028. 

It should be noticed that after the enrolment of the col- 
lege reaches 400 students, the increase in the average sal- 


TABLE III* 
Size-Group Number of Colleges Average Salary Budget 
Less than 200 students...... 17 $ 2,028 
200-400 students........... 63 2,834 
400-000 students) (ais genset 59 Coote 
600-800 students........... 20 73959 
800—1 sOOO StUCEntSaineniant 14 8,790 
1,000 and more students. ... 14 18,286 


* The data on some of the colleges included in this table were too fragmentary for 
inclusion in Appendix II. | 
ary budget, as shown in this table, becomes so great as to 
indicate added staff members. The increase in the case of 
those colleges with enrolments exceeding 1,000 students 
over the interval before is so large as to indicate that these 
colleges must have staffs, and, therefore, probably library 
organizations, quite different from those found in the 
smaller colleges. 

It is extremely difficult on the basis of existing data to 
form any judgment as to the relative adequacy of these 
salary budgets. Such items as living costs must inevitably 
be taken into consideration. It is certainly unfair to expect 
a college located in a small town in the South to pay sal- 
aries equal to those paid by a sister institution 1n a north- 
ern metropolitan district. To settle the matter of salary 
limits, if such were desirable, would require the services of 
economists and students of living costs. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE SALARY BUDGET AND 
THE TOTAL LIBRARY EXPENDITURES 


Figure 10 shows the distribution of the salary item ac- 
cording to its percentage relation to the entire library budg- 
et. Here again the large range (from less than 15 per cent 
to more than 85 per cent) might follow from the effect of the 
variations in the size of the student bodies and the corre- 
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Fic. 10.—The relation between the salary budget and the total library expenditure 
in 183 colleges. 


sponding necessary variations in the size of the staff. 
Differences in the ease of supervision of buildings will also 
have an effect. That something of the sort may be the case 
is shown in Figure 11, which gives the average salaries per 
person paid in the libraries of 181 colleges. It 1s evident 
from this figure that the range is small—for a large major- 
ity of the cases from $1,000 to $3,000. It should be pointed 
out, however, that no real appraisal of the adequacy of 
these salaries can be made without additional economic 
data; and, even then, the appraisal would be temporary. 

One point, however, may be made. It becomes increas- 
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ingly evident, as more and more college libraries are visit- 
ed, that an extremely pernicious administrative practice 1s 
common. This is the habit which colleges have of securing 
as librarians persons recently graduated from library 
schools, at a low salary, and of allowing them to leave the 
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Fic. 11.—Average salary per person in 181 colleges 


institution at the first request for a salary increase, and 
then replacing them with others with a similar lack of ex- 
perience. In other words, many colleges have evidently a 
definite limit which they are willing to pay for a librarian; 
and this limit is a low one. 

The position of librarian should, of all the academic po- 
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sitions in a college, be a permanent one. The building up 
of a collection of books is a process which requires a con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted effort. Constant change in l- 
brarians can and too often does result in a lack of unity in 
aim, and therefore in result. There can be little doubt but 
that an underlying cause of this practice is a lack of com- 
plete understanding on the part of college administrators 
of the difficulties involved in the organization and main- 
tenance of a satisfactory college library, and therefore in 
an underestimation of the importance of the librarian to 
the college. 
SUMMARY 


It appears to the writer that the most significant single 
factor in these data regarding the financial aspects of col- 
lege libraries 1s their range. This range in expenditures for 
various purposes indicates, if not a lack of uniformity in 
purpose, at least a lack of uniformity in method. In other 
words, however well the theoretical function of the college 
library may be realized and understood in the various col- 
leges included in this group, the methods employed in 
carrying out the function differ widely. It appears evident, 
admitting that we know well what college libraries should 
do, that the methods of doing furnish a fruitful field for 
study and thought. 


CHAP TE ROLE 
BUILDINGS: 


AGE OF LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Before describing the library buildings in this group of 
liberal arts colleges, one or two general statements are in 
order. Figure 12 shows the age of library buildings still 
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Fic. 12.—Age of library buildings 


in use. From this figure we see that the oldest in this group 
was built in 1854, and that 94 (nearly half of the total of 
190) have been built since 1g08. It is further evident that 
the greatest number were built during two five-year peri- 


See also J. T. Gerould, The College Library Building: Its Planning and Equipment. 
Scribner’s, 1932. 
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ods, 1904-8 and 1924-28. During the first, 42 were erect- 
ed; during the second, 31; and during the two together, 73. 


RESISTANCE TO FIRE 


There are 16 buildings still in use in this group which 
were erected prior to 1890. This date is significant since 
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Fic. 13.—Fireproof and non-fireproof buildings erected in 10-year periods (187 
colleges). 


it was in that year that the first fireproof library building 
in this group was built. Certainly, if we admit that the 
storage and preservation of the book collection 1s a primary 
function of the library building, fire-resistance becomes 
important. Figure 13 shows, in ten-year periods, the num- 
ber of fireproof and non-fireproof buildings erected and 
still in use. One of the most significant facts shown by this 
diagram is that even after 1920, non-fireproof buildings 
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are still being built to house college libraries. Seven have 
been erected in this group of colleges since that date. One 
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(187 


of these was built in 1929. Prior to 
1890, as has been pointed out above, 
no fireproof buildings had been erected; 
and it was not until 1920 that the num- 
ber of fireproof buildings built during 
a ten-year period exceeded the number 
of non-fireproof buildings built during 
the same period. 

Figure 14 shows the relationship be- 
tween the fireproof and the non-fire- 
proof buildings still in use in the entire 
group. It is evident that there are a 
few more of our college libraries now 
housed in non-fireproof buildings than 
in fireproof buildings. If the experience 
of the past ten years is continued, how- 
ever, this state of affairs should be 
speedily remedied. 


STACK SPACE 


The college library building must pro- 
vide space for the storage of the book 
collections. Figure 15 shows to what 
extent, in terms of volumes, stack space 
is provided in 126 college library build- 
ings from this group. A study of this 
figure shows that the largest single 
group (28 buildings) have stack capaci- 
ties of between 10,000 and 20,000 vol- 
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umes. Sixty-five of the buildings—one-half of the entire 
group—have capacities of less than 30,000 volumes. 
These stack capacities were obtained by multiplying 
the number of linear feet of shelves by seven. That is to 
say, experience has shown that the average college library 
will conveniently house seven volumes per linear foot of 
shelves. This is considerably lower than the storage capac- 
ity for the same footage. But unless the librarian is con- 
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Fic. 15.—Stack capacity in 126 colleges 


tent to be continually shifting sections of his collection 
to make room for additions, seven books to the foot is the 
largest safe estimate. 7 

The average capacity for the entire group is just under 
50,000 volumes. Ninety of the buildings—about 7o per 
cent of the group—fall below this average in stack capac- 
ity. This must not be taken as evidence, however, that 
70 per cent of these buildings are too small in stack capac- 
ity. The interpretation of this figure must be made with 
extreme caution so far as there is involved in it any judg- 
ment concerning adequacy. Until more is known concern- 
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ing the number of books required by a college, no final 
answer can be given about the capacity of the stacks. 


STACK-CROWDING 


Perhaps of more practical importance than the stack 
capacities themselves is the extent to which they are now 
filled in these libraries. Data on this point are available 
in 128 of the libraries in this group. From Figure 16 it is 
evident that 16 of the number have just reached capacity. 
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Fic. 16.—Stack space in relation to present holdings in 129 colleges 


Those buildings represented to the left of the zero line 
still have space available; those to the right are overfull. 
Addition shows that of the 113 remaining, 27 (about one- 
fourth) are overcrowded; and 85 still have some room 
available for additional accessions. 

But how much room? Figure 17 attempts to answer this 
question in terms of years. The average number of acces- 
sions per year being known, it is easy to arrive at the 
figure representing the space on the shelves which each 
new year’s addition will occupy. From this, it is, of course, 
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but a step to the number of years that will elapse before 
the still available space has been used up. 

It may be seen from the diagram that of the 94 libraries 
upon which figures are available, 48 (over one-half) will be 
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Fic. 17.—The number of years remaining before stacks will be filled in go colleges 


filled by the end of ten years. Twenty-five will be filled 
within a five-year period. 

When we consider Figures 16 and 17 together, the fol- 
lowing facts are evident. Out of 128 library buildings, 64 
are either already beyond their working capacities so far 
as stack space is concerned, or will be within ten years. 
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This leaves of the group 64 libraries which can safely count 
on adequate stack space for more than ten years. And be- 
yond that period, as the diagram (Fig. 17) shows, these 
will rapidly become too small. 

It must be remembered, also, that these figures are 
based upon the average accessions of the libraries during 
the period between 1924 and 1929. There is undoubtedly 
truth in the statements concerning the growing importance 
of the library in the college curriculum. If this added 
importance means increased amounts spent for books, and, 
therefore, an increased rate of accession—an assumption 
for which there is as yet little evidence—then we may ex- 
pect the time-limit of adequacy in stack space in these 
buildings to be shortened materially. This, however, is 
tied up so closely with the question of the best means of 
realizing the functions of the college library, that any 
prophecy is hazardous in the extreme. 


ENLARGEMENT OF LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


One other element should be taken into consideration in 
this discussion. Some of the buildings erected during the 
past twenty years have been carefully planned to provide 
for an extension of stack space. This provision will, of 
course, lengthen the useful lives of those buildings. It 
must be remembered, however, that most of the buildings 
so planned are also among those which already provide 
ample space for thirty or more years. The more acute 
cases are those older buildings, less fortunately designed, 
where any attempt to enlarge might prove more costly in 
the end than would a new building. Boards of trustees and 
administrative officers of colleges planning an extension to 
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an old building will do well to count carefully the cost, 
not only of the proposed addition, but of the added ad- 
ministrative burdens which it will entail. There must also 
be considered the added span of useful life which the addi- 
tion will supply. In a majority of cases it may be found 
ultimately less expensive to abandon the addition and to 
build a new and better designed building. 


VARIATION IN STACK CAPACITIES 


Stack capacities vary widely. We have in this group of 
128 college library buildings, all serving four-year liberal 
arts colleges, provision for book collections numbering 
from less than 10,000 volumes to more than 280,000% vol- 
umes. Since the most important variable factor in this 
group is the size of the student bodies, and since the size 
of the student body should influence the number of vol- 
umes in the library chiefly in respect to the amount of 
duplication, it is difficult to detect in this group of colleges 
evidence of any careful study of library needs so far as the 
size of the stacks is concerned. If this be true in regard 
to the ideal size from a functional standpoint, it is doubly . 
true, as is shown by the discrepancy between stack space 
and the number of books to be housed, in regard to the 
actual size of the college library collections. 

The sum of it all is that college authorities have evi- 
dently been unable to decide, in the past, how large the 
book-capacities of their libraries should be. This is per- 
haps not surprising in the case of the older buildings, when 
one remembers the altered status with regard to the teach- 
ing function of the college library today, compared with 


t Libraries with stack capacities exceeding 190,000 are not included in Figure 15. 
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its status twenty years ago. But the planners of new build- 
ings must certainly take into account this new place of the 
library in the college, and make corresponding provisions 


for books. 
READING-ROOM FACILITIES 


A second primary function of a college library building 
is to provide seats for readers. Figure 18 shows the capaci- 
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Fic. 18.—Relation between number of seats in reading rooms and number of 
students enrolled in 200 colleges. é 
ties of the reading rooms in terms of seats per student en- 
rolled in the college for 200 of the buildings in this group. 
It is evident from this diagram that the largest single 
group—forty-eight (about one-fourth of the total)—pro- 
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vides seats for one-fourth of the student body at one time. 
Alvin E. Eurich, in an unpublished study of the use made 
of the library by students at the University of Minnesota, 
has found that, on the average, 27 per cent of the student 
body in this university use the reading rooms in one day. 
The close correspondence between this figure and the ac- 
tual reading-room seating capacities raises an important 
question. Is the prevailing size of reading rooms the result 
of the demand for seats; or is the apparent demand for 
seats the result of limitation in accommodations? In other 
words, are our library reading rooms large enough, or 
would larger reading rooms result in more use of the library 
by students? 

The average capacity of the reading rooms in this group 
of colleges is one seat for each 4.0 students. One hundred 
thirteen of the 200 buildings come up to this average. 


“RESERVE COLLECTIONS AND THE READING ROOM 


At the present time most college libraries maintain what 
are generally known as “reserve” collections. These are 
composed of books temporarily in urgent demand in con- 
nection with certain courses. So long as the supply of 
copies of these books is limited, it 1s necessary to restrict 
their circulation in most cases to the reading room. In 
other words, these books must be used in the building and 
are usually allowed to circulate outside only on overnight 
loans. This makes imperative a sufficient number of seats 
for the students who must read them. If the time should 
come when college authorities will accept the responsibili- 
ties involved in the often-stated function of “furnishing 
texts for collateral reading’ and admit and act upon the 
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program involved, which will perhaps entail duplication 
of frequently used books to a much greater extent than is 
now approved, it may be no longer necessary then to main- 
tain “‘reserves’’; and these books, if a sufficient number are 
provided, can circulate. This might have the effect of less- 
ening the demand for seats in the library reading room. 

The writer wishes to emphasize that he neither favors 
nor condemns the procedure outlined above. He merely 
states the fact that college libraries do not now fulfil the 
function of “‘providing adequate resources for collateral 
reading.” To decide whether or not this function is legiti- 
mate will require further study. Eurich, in the study re- 
ferred to above, has found a positive connection between 
individual scholarship and time spent in the library read- 
ing room. It is an open question, however, whether those 
persons who are naturally good scholars do not, as a result 
of their scholarly tendencies, spend more time in the li- 
brary. If this be a fact, it would account for the correla- 
tion noted; such an interpretation would discount the 
reading room and the library as a primary cause of high 
standing in scholarship. A secondary cause they certainly 
must be, even then, since they furnish opportunity to 
study for those who will use it. 

Some students find it difficult or impossible to concen- 
trate in a reading room upon their more difficult studies. 
For these students the present system of reserves must be 
more or less of a failure. 


VOLUNTARY READING IN THE LIBRARY 


The extent to which the college library provides for vol- 
untary reading will also have some effect upon the accom- 
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modations required for readers. But the implications of 
this movement are as yet not fully realized; little can be 
said concerning the facilities demanded. A few college li- 
braries maintain what are known generally as “browsing 
rooms,” in which are housed special collections of recrea- 
tional and cultural books. The success of these rooms is 
doubtful. Many, if not most, college students are too busy 
with required work (or assume that they are) to give time 
to any other sort of reading. A consideration of such of 
these rooms as were found in the colleges in this group has 
shown that they are patronized not by the student body 
as a whole but by a small group. Further study may show 
that the members of this group would read under any cir- 
cumstances. If this proves to be the case, it is evident that 
the ““browsing room” is in no sense a cause of reading, but 
rather a convenience to those whose natural inclination is 
to read. 

There is no assurance that the books placed in these 
rooms are the books which should be there. Until some 
systematic study is made of the actual reading interests of 
college students, and, more important, until the results of 
such studies are utilized as an aid to book selection, the 
collections in our college library “browsing rooms”’ can 
have no more than an occasional effect upon the reading 
of the average student. 


REFERENCE COLLECTIONS AND THE READING ROOM 


There exists in every college library a more or less ade- 
quate collection of reference books—encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, atlases, and the like. Facilities for the consulta- 
tion of these books must be provided. And it may be that 
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this is the only function which will remain to the college 
library reading room when the function of the book collec- 
tion as a whole is finally determined and understood. It is 
evident from what has been said before that the present 
tendencies as regards the size of reading rooms may in 
reality have little ultimate importance. Too many of the 
factors necessary for their interpretation are not fully 
realized. There seems to be equal probability that reading 
rooms should be much larger 1n capacity or much smaller. 
The answer to this question does not lie in a study of pres- 
ent library conditions but in investigations concerning the 
educational responsibilities in which the college library 
should bear a part. 

One fault is common to most of the buildings visited. 
The average college library has one reading room, more or 
less adequate in size; but usually only one. This room 1s 
made to do duty as a study-hall, as a reference room, and 
as a periodical room. In many cases an open shelf collec- 
tion of the more frequently used books 1s shelved there; 
and in too many of the buildings, the charging desk is also 
in this room. 

The room in the college library which is to be used as a 
study-hall should be free from movement and confusion. 
This is impossible if it is used also for any or all of these 
other purposes. A constant movement to and from open 
shelves or periodical racks is disconcerting to the serious 
reader. The noise incidental to the charging of books and 
to the use of reference material is unavoidable. This indi- 
cates that wherever possible these activities should be re- 
moved from the study-hall. 
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SPACE FOR TECHNICAL OPERATIONS 


There remain for consideration the facilities and space 
provided for technical processes and administration. Ina 
building designed for a particular purpose, provision must 
be made for every process involved in achieving that pur- 
pose. This is not usually true in the college library; there, 
provision of rooms for administration and cataloguing has 
been grossly neglected. The writer was tempted to place 
all the library buildings which he has seen into two classes 
with respect to this detail: those buildings which make 
inadequate provision for cataloguing, and those which 
make no provision at all. This, however, would mean dis- 
regarding a few in which adequate quarters have been 
provided. 

It seems useless at this point to go into detail concerning 
the shortcomings of the buildings in this respect. There 
can be no possible profit in a list of inadequacies, unless 
from that list some constructive idea can come. No such 
idea could possibly be found in a detailed statement con- 
cerning the basements, garrets, and cubby-holes which are 
made to serve as cataloguing rooms and administrative 
offices in the majority of our college library buildings. 


EQUIPMENT AND FURNISHINGS 


The subject of equipment and furnishings is one into 
which the writer does not propose to venture. It is well 
known that steel stacks are more economical of space and 
more easily maintained than are wooden ones. It 1s well 
known that book-lifts are needed in stacks of more than 
one floor. The equipment of charging desks is standard; 
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catalogue cases are of uniform design in essentials. It is 
to be supposed that no college administration equipping 
a library building could go wrong in these particulars. 
But they do. And they will continue so to do, just so long 
as the specifications for library buildings are drawn up by 
architects selected only for their reputations achieved in 
other classes of construction. Library architecture is a 
specialized aspect of the profession; and the designing of 
college libraries is, or should be, a specialty within a spe- 
cialty. Colleges contemplating the erection of a library 
building will do well to entrust its design to men who have 
made a study of the peculiar problems involved. By so 
doing they may escape some of the elementary errors 
which lead to inadequacy, difficulty of supervision, and 
uneconomical administration. 


SUMMARY 


As was the case in the preceding chapter, the most sig- 
nificant thing appearing from this study of college library 
buildings is the range or variation in a theoretically ho- 
mogeneous group. This variation points again to an un- 
certainty in the minds of the planners of these buildings 
concerning the functions they are to fulfil. 

At least three such functions may be stated. These are: 
the housing of the book collections, the provision of space 
for the readers, and the provision of space for administra- 
tion and technical processes. 

The data show that the capacities of the stacks in the 
present college library buildings are generally inadequate 
for the collection when these collections are acquired accord- 
ing to the present buying policies of college libraries. Studies 
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to arrive at conclusions concerning the proper content of 
the college library, both as to numbers of volumes and 
material included, would be valuable. It is distinctly pos- 
sible that there is a maximum limit beyond which no col- 
lege ought to go in the size of its library collection. The 
greed for more books may not be Justified by function. 
When the facts concerning the ideal content of the collec- 
tion are known, it will be easy to determine the stack 
capacities required. Until they are known, no answer can 
be justified by acceptable evidence. 

No part of library science has received more attention 
during the past fifty years than cataloguing. Data con- 
cerning the amount of space required to accommodate 
staffs of different sizes, and data concerning the size of 
staff required to accomplish given amounts of work, are 
easily available from many sources. There can be no legiti- 
mate excuse, therefore, for the existing inadequacy in 
space for technical processes or administration. 

The data show that the majority of college libraries pro- 
vide reading-room accommodations for one-fourth of the 
student body at one time. Independent investigation has 
shown in the case of one university that 27 per cent of the 
student body on the average use the reading room each 
day. Studies are needed to answer the question: ““Would 
more students use the library if more space were avail- 
able?” Studies on the general subject of the suitability 
of the college library reading room for study are also de- 
sirable. This involves investigation of the efficiency of the 
entire system of “‘reserve reading,” the amount of dupli- 
cation advisable in collateral texts, and the ultimate re- 
sponsibility of the college library to provide such collateral 
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reading. Studies on the reading interests of students, to 
define the subject requirements of collections designed to 
promote reading, should certainly add to the efficiency 
of such collections; and the whole question of the “brows- 
ing room” as a means of inducing reading requires inves- 
tigation. From data implied in these studies, and others, 
an answer may be forthcoming as to the number of seats 
required for readers in a college library. 

It is evident from what has been said that no answer to 
any of these problems can be expected from any discussion 
which takes into consideration only existing libraries. 
There is no reason to suppose that the present average of 
college libraries in any particular is adequate; there is no 
reason to suppose that a library building built up from the 
““best”’ elements of existing library buildings would be ade- 
quate. Until criteria are defined by which library build- 
ings may be legitimately judged good or bad, conclusions 
based on such judgments can have no guaranty of cor- 
rectness. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE COLLEGE LIBRARY STAFF: 


The importance assigned by the college administrator 
to the library may usually be inferred from the qualifica- 
tions of the library staff. What the faculty is to the college, 
the staff is, with certain limitations, to the library. A well- 
trained, efficient staff may compensate in some degree for 
a meager library budget or for a poorly planned building. 
Even an unsatisfactory book collection will give better 
service and fill more of the needs of the students and faculty 
if it is administered by a competent staff. 

The important things to consider with regard to the 
staff as a whole appear to be the number of its members, 
their training and experience, their working hours, their 
salaries, and their status in the institution. But these 
points are interdependent. They must also be considered 
in relation to such other factors as the size of the student 
body, the number of volumes in the collection, the number 
of books purchased per year, and the academic standards 
of the college. 


THE SIZE OF COLLEGE LIBRARY STAFFS 


The size of the staffs vary widely in this group of col- 
leges. Table IV gives the approximate number of full-time 
library staff members in colleges of different enrolments. 
The left-hand column gives the numbers of full-time indi- 


1 The writer acknowledges his debt to Miss Elizabeth D. Clark for the arrange- 
ment of much of the material contained in this chapter. 
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viduals on the staffs; the other columns give, for each col- 
lege size, the number and percentage of such institutions 
having staffs of the size indicated by column one. 

Table IV should be read as follows: 1 college with an 
enrolment of less than roo students has a library staff of 
1 full-time person, etc. 
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It would seem reasonable to expect that the size of the 
library staff would increase generally with the size of the 
college enrolment; that 1s to say, that the larger colleges 
would have larger staffs. In many cases this is found to be 
true. But it is by no means general. Table IV shows, for 
example, that there is one college with an enrolment of 
more than 1,000 students and a library staff of two. At the 
same time, a second college with an enrolment of less than 
500 has a library staff of more than fifteen. 

The fact that there is not a closer agreement between the 
enrolments of the colleges and the size of their library 
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staffs may be explained by the presence of other variables. 
Important among these 1s the load placed by the teaching 
methods of the college on the staff of the library. For ex- 
ample, in some colleges the reserve collections remain sub- 
stantially the same from year to year. In others, with a 
more energetic teaching staff, the entire reserve may 
change at the end of each semester. The faculty may give 
careful bibliographic instructions to their students, or they 
may give none at all. A teaching method which employs 
textbooks to a large extent will make fewer demands upon 
the library staff than one which expects students to search 
out material for themselves. 

Another factor which will have its effect is the condition 
of the library building itself. A well-planned building will 
need a smaller staff for efficient service to a given-sized 
student body than will a poorly planned building. 

But personal contact with a large number of college li- 
braries shows that the chief factor deciding the size of the 
staff is the attitude of the administrative officers of the in- 
stitution. Many college libraries have staffs too small for 
efficient service simply because the administration of the 
college has no idea of what constitutes efficient service. 
The responsibility of the librarian in many of these col- 
leges is limited to the recording and cataloguing of books 
and to the technicalities of circulation. His duties are 
largely clerical. Almost the only professional aspect is cat- 
aloguing. A formal plan by the librarian for the develop- 
ment of the content of the collection is almost never to be 
found, except in the larger institutions. Book selection 1s 
left almost entirely to the faculty. 

The libraries having the largest book collections tend to 
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have the largest staffs. This implies that the number of 
books to be administered is considered more important in 
determining the size of the staff than the number of stu- 
dents to be served. The reason for this 1s not difficult to 
discover. The libraries having the largest book collections 
are the ones which have the most money to spend, both 
for books and for personnel. They are also the ones which 
add the greatest numbers of books per year. These will 
require comparatively larger staffs for their cataloguing. 

It is evident from conversations with the librarians of 
colleges that the importance assigned to the catalogue is 
very great. In those cases where a library is obviously 
understaffed, an additional staff member is usually de- 
sired by the librarian for duty at the circulation desk, so ~ 
that the librarian may have more time free for cataloguing. 
This, and other facts, all point to the conclusion that the 
approach to the problems of the college library has been 
sought primarily from the side of the books themselves, 
rather than through a study of the users of the books. A 
good catalogue; a careful classification; an accession book 
which shows at a glance the number of volumes in the li- 
brary: these are the things to which the college librarian 
points with pride. The task of bringing about a contact 
between the books and the students is left largely to the 
faculty of the institution and to the least mature and ex- 
perienced members of the library staff. 

The attitude of the college librarian toward the book 
collection is apparently somewhat as follows. “‘Here is a 
collection of books. With its content I have little or noth- 
ing todo. My job is to apply to this collection which is put 
before me certain technical procedures which I have 
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learned. When I have done this to the best of my ability 
and training, my responsibility ends.” 

One cannot fail to see in this state of affairs the results of 
the training given in library schools. The college librarian 
emphasizes in his professional work the same aspects of the 
profession which have found emphasis in the training 
schools. This is natural. But something more is needed 
if the librarian is to realize his full responsibility. Tech- 
nical excellence is not enough. The college library will fail, 
no matter how good its catalogue and its classification, if 
the right books are not added to its collections, and if the 
students and the books fail to make contact. 

Library schools realize this. It is evidenced by the in- 
creasing emphasis in their curricula on other than tech- 
nical aspects of the profession. College administrators 
must realize it as well, and seek as librarians those persons 
who combine with their technical training a scholarly in- 
stinct and a sound academic background. 


THE TRAINING OF COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 


That something of this sort is in the minds of college 
administrators is evident from the fact that there is a 
tendency on their part to accept academic training in the 
place of professional training in their librarians. Table V 
gives the training of the head librarians in 179 colleges. In 
the left-hand column is the academic degree held; the re- 
maining columns give the number of persons with specti- 
fied professional training who hold each degree. 

Table V should be read as follows: of the 19 head li- 
brarians with the Ph.D. degree, one, or 5.3 per cent, has 
had a year or more of professional training, etc. 
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It is evident from Table V that there is a tendency to 
accept less professional training from those persons who 
hold advanced degrees. In the cases of those holding the 
degree of Ph.D., 18 have had less than one year of pro- 
fessional training, and only 1 has had more. Of those hold- 
ing the degree of M.A., 19 have had less than one year of 
professional training, and 14 have had more. In the B.A. 
class the proportions are reversed: 57 have had more than 
one year of professional training, and only 32 have had 
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less. The fact that of those persons holding no academic 
degree, only 10 have had more than a year of professional 
training, while 28 have had less, is perhaps because it is 
impossible for them to gain admittance to library schools 
offering full training, because of their academic deficiencies. 

Fifty-two of these 179 chief librarians have advanced de- 
grees; only 15 of this number have had a year or more of 
professional training. On the other hand, of the 127 who 
do not hold advanced degrees, 67 have had more than one 
year in a library school. 

The conditions are somewhat reversed when we con- 
sider assistants instead of chief librarians. Table VI com- 
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pares the training, both academic and professional, of the 
heads and assistants in these libraries. 

Table VI should be read as follows: 10 per cent of the 
head librarians have the degree of Ph.D. or its equivalent. 
No assistants have that degree, etc. 

It may be seen from Table VI that while the chief li- 
brarians are more generally holders of advanced academic 
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degrees their advantage in respect to professional training 
is not great. This would indicate that the college adminis- 
trator, in looking for a chief librarian, tends to choose from 
the candidates upon a basis of their academic as well as 
their professional qualifications; and that a certain amount 
of emphasis is placed on the former. 

This is as it should be. If the librarian is to take his 
place in the faculty, and to be accorded the rank which the 
importance of his post would indicate, something more 
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than purely professional training 1s necessary. But more 
important, if he is to fulfil this function in the college, he 
will need to be more than a technician. A chief librarian, 
with adequate academic training, if he have only the prin- 
ciples of library techniques at his command, should be able 
to serve the purposes of a college better than a man witha 
maximum of technical training who is deficient in scholar- 
ship. This will be increasingly true if his staff 1s well trained 
in library processes. As the college library develops in 1m- 
portance, the functions of the librarian will have to do 
more and more with matters of book selection and use. It 
should be his particular responsibility to see that the book 
collection is complete and adequate to the needs of the 
teaching staff and the students. For the successful per- 
formance of this task, a broad scholarship and an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the content of books are more 
necessary than technical skill. 

At the present time the chief function performed by the 
librarian in most colleges is not the one noted above. But 
as the importance of the college library book collection be- 
comes better understood, this condition will change. The 
librarian of the college will become actually a librarian in 
the sense in which the word is understood in universities. 

The lesson in this for the prospective college librarian 
is evident. If a man has hopes of filling a really important 
position as a college librarian, he will need to look closely 
to his academic qualifications. The time is indeed already 
passed when a technical excellence, without a background 
of sound scholarship, will make a wholly successful college 
librarian. 
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The college librarian cannot hope for faculty standing 
and faculty privileges until he is willing to be judged by 
faculty standards. This question of faculty rank for li- 
brarians in colleges has long been a point of controversy. 
The library profession will do well to make sure that they 
deserve faculty ranking according to the standards of the 
faculties themselves before they insist upon it too strongly. 


THE SALARIES OF COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 


The salaries received by the head librarians 1n this sam- 
pling of colleges vary from $5,500 per year to $675 per 
year. The average salary for this position is $2,221 per 
year. 

It might be expected that there would be a relationship 
between the size of the college and the salary of its li 
brarian. There is, however, no significant correspondence 
between these two factors. There is equal chance of find- 
ing a comparatively highly paid librarian in a small college, 
or a poorly paid librarian in a larger college. It 1s evident 
that the number of students to be served has little effect 
upon the salary of the librarian. 

On the other hand, there is a high positive correspond- 
ence between the number of volumes in the library and the 
salary of the librarian. The college libraries with the most 
books pay the highest salaries to those who administer 
them. 

It is altogether probable that neither of these factors 
should have a causal relationship to the salary paid. It is 
more reasonable to suppose that the salary of a librarian 
should be decided by his qualifications for the task before 
him. Both of the factors above may affect these qualifica- 
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tions, and thus have an indirect effect upon the salary. But 
they should not decide it completely. 

The salaries of the assistants in libraries range from $500 
to $1,900 per year. The average salary paid to professional 
assistants is $1,356 per year. The average salary paid to 
non-professional assistants is $945. It is thus evident that, 
in the ranks of the assistants, the trained person commands 
the higher salary. 

It should be remembered that the question of equal 
salaries for librarians and teachers in colleges is not simple. 
It is true that the person in charge of the college library 
should receive a salary in keeping with the importance of 
the position. But this can only be expected when the per- 
son possesses the same qualifications as those demanded 
in a comparable teaching position. In the case of assistants 
in the college library, the parallel is even less certain. The 
most humble instructor on the college faculty must possess 
academic qualifications at least equivalent to the Bache- 
lor’s degree. As a matter of fact, it is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult to secure a position on the faculty of a college 
without having an advanced degree. 

On the other hand, many of the processes in the college 
library can be performed by assistants whose training need 
~ not extend much beyond high-school and a library training 
class. It is all very well to hold up standards of profession- 
al and academic training for assistants in college libraries. 
Actually, however, it may very well be a mistake in the 
utilization of funds to pay salaries for technical and aca- 
demic training which is not utilized in the actual duties 
performed. 

Generally speaking, those librarians who have been ac- 
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corded a faculty rank receive higher salaries. Three such 
rankings are found: professor, “‘faculty standing,” and ad- 
ministrative officer. In a group of thirty cases, thirteen 
librarians were ranked as professors. Their salaries aver- 
aged $2,404 per year—slightly higher than the average 
salary for all head librarians, which is $2,221. Seven of the 
same group had “‘faculty standing.” The average salary 
of this group is $2,186 per year. Ten of the librarians were 
ranked as administrative officers, with an average salary 
of $1,840. Table VII gives this information in tabular 
form. 


TABLE VII 
Rank Number _ {Average Salary 
“Ph eae fecha ir alg Pena RE 13 $2,404 
Haculty standing /.........: 7) 2,186 
Administrative officer. ..3..'. . if) 1,840 


It may be seen from this table that the rank of professor 
carries with it certain salary advantages. 

There are other advantages besides a higher salary which 
accrue to a librarian with faculty rank. One is the partici- 
pation in pension or retirement provisions. Such schemes 
are ordinarily open only to the faculty of the college and 
do not extend to the clerical force. The privilege of partici- 
pation in such provisions for retirement should of course 
be counted as an advantage of a financial nature and con- 
sidered in estimating the real salary received. 

The experience of the heads of these libraries is on the 
average something over 14 years. About 60 per cent of 
them have had experience ranging from 8 to 20 years. It 
might be expected that the length of experience would 
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have its effect upon the salary paid. This is true perhaps in 
isolated cases; but in the group as a whole there is no sig- 
nificant relationship between length of experience and sal- 
ary. 

This fact brings out forcibly a condition existing in col- 
lege libraries which has been noticed before in this study 
(see p. 32). There is a tendency in the group of colleges 
to have a certain fixed salary for the position of librarian. 
This salary is not subject to increase. In other words, the 
salary is for the position, and not for the person. As soon 
as a certain incumbent demands a salary higher than the 
one provided for, he is allowed to go elsewhere. This has 
had serious results. Those persons with ambition, who 
desire success in their profession, seem to be constantly 
on the move from one college to another. The unambi- 
tious librarian, who is often second-rate in the perform- 
ance of his duties, appears to remain fixed. 

College administrators must realize that the post of li- 
brarian in a college is too important to be treated in this 
way. If the significance of the library to the college be 
considered, it is evident that the librarian should be an 
officer of permanent tenure. Salaries should be adjusted, 
both as to initial amount and increases, in such a way as to 
hold desirable persons for a term of years. Unless a com- 
petent librarian continues in the position for a considerable 
length of time, it cannot be hoped that he will be able to 
build up a well-rounded and adequate book collection or 
develop an efficient service. 

The results of the practice outlined above are evident in 
the book collections of the libraries. Changes in buying 
policies are shown by incomplete sets of periodicals and by 
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unevenness in the collections as a whole. A given library 
may have made a good start, under competent direction, 
at the building-up of certain departments. A change in the 
direction of the library is followed by emphasis elsewhere, 
and this good start is lost. 

Frequent changes in librarians also result in inconsist- 
encies in administration; in expensive alterations in cata- 
logues; indeed, in a general state of disorganization 1n the 
entire library plant. 

Perhaps more serious than any of these is the effect upon 
the morale of the librarian himself. Too many college li- 
brarians consider their jobs as temporary expedients, to be 
retained only until something better presents itself. The 
college administration cannot hope for loyalty and the best 
efforts from a man who realizes that such things will not be 
rewarded, nor from a person who regards his position as a 
stop-gap. Furthermore, it must be plain that a person who 
will remain in a position without hope of advancement or 
salary increase is not of the type to give the best service. 
A college librarian without ambition, like any other man 
without ambition, 1s likely to be a handicap to the institu- 
tion which employs him. 

The ratio of women to men as head librarians in this 
group of colleges is about three to one. Although the 
women are much more numerous, the men excel them in 
salary, academic training, and experience. The women 
have more professional training. 

The larger libraries are under the control of men, and 
the smaller under the control of women. The fact that 
the men excel in academic training, and the women in 
professional training, is further evidence that the college 
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administrator puts considerable emphasis on the former 
in choosing librarians. 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS 


Wide use is made of student assistants in the libraries 
studied. This practice cannot be criticized if certain pro- 
visions are made, and certain conditions met. The most 
important of these are the following: 

1. The librarian should have the power of selecting stu- 
dent assistants. In too many of the colleges visited, the 
positions for students in the library appear to be considered 
as a kind of scholarship to be awarded to needy persons. 
This award is often made by the registrar or the dean, 
without consultation with the librarian. The result is that 
very often students entirely unfitted for the tasks involved 
are given the positions available. | 

2. There should be few student assistants, each giving 
relatively long hours of service, rather than many who 
serve for short periods per week. In some of the colleges, 
the number of student assistants exceeded thirty, and each 
one served only four or five hours per week. If the service 
of students is to be valuable to the library, some training 
is necessary, together with a certain amount of experi- 
ence. Casual assistance from a large number of students 
for short periods cannot develop any efficient personnel. 

3. There should be a sliding scale of remuneration, mak- 
ing it possible to reward skill and experience. In many col- 
leges there is a fixed wage per hour, which is invariable, re- 
gardless of the value of the person employed. In such 
cases there is no incentive on the part of the assistant for 
improvement in the discharge of his duties. 
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4. Student assistance should not be expected to fill the 
need for additional full-time staff members. At the best, 
the interest of the student assistant in the library and its 
work will be secondary to his interest in his studies. It 
should be. It therefore follows that, under the best con- 
ditions, the student assistant cannot be expected to fill the 
place of a full-time worker, whose interest and energy are 
wholly devoted to the library and its problems. 

The wages paid to student assistants in these colleges 
vary from 15 cents to 45 cents per hour. The average 
maximum wage paid is 38.2 cents, and the average mini- 
mum wage is 32.5 cents, per hour. About 56 per cent of 
the colleges have a sliding scale of wages. The others pay 
only one wage, regardless of experience or other qualifying 
conditions. 

SUMMARY 

Perhaps the most important single element in the data 
which has been presented concerning the staffs of the col- 
lege libraries is the increasing emphasis placed upon the 
academic qualifications of the college librarian. Technical 
facility alone is no longer enough to make a success in the 
profession. The new responsibilities of the post call for 
scholarship and definite academic attainments. That col- 
lege administrators have realized this is shown by the fact 
that the highest salaries are paid to men with a maximum 
of academic training. 

The responsibility for furnishing persons who can meet 
the new requirements of the profession lies to a great ex- 
tent with the library schools. Changes in their curricula 
may be necessary. The library school fails to meet its re- 
sponsibility when it recommends for the position of college 
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librarian a person who possesses no more than technical 
excellence in library routines. Some differences exist be- 
tween the training and the prerequisites for persons who 
intend, on the one hand, to enter public library work, and 
those, on the other, who intend to become college librari- 
ans. The need is not so much for more trained librarians 
as for more trained college librarians. Some knowledge of 
teaching methods and the principles of higher education 
will be necessary for the latter. The profession must realize 
this and make some provision. Until this is done, and there 
exists a personnel trained for the particular problems of the 
college library and able to meet the faculties of the institu- 
tions on their own grounds and be measured by their 
standards, the college library will inevitably fail to live up 
to its responsibilities. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SIZE AND GROWTH OF BOOK 
COLLECTIONS 


THE NUMBER OF BOOKS IN COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


The number of books in a college library is often taken 
as an index of its adequacy. It is certainly true that some 
college libraries are so small that they cannot contain 
copies of all the books needed for the proper conduct of 
courses. It may be true that some college libraries are too 
large—so large that the burden of their administrative cost 
is completely out of proportion to their usefulness. No 
data exist by means of which the relation between these 
two factors may be gauged. Such data would be of ex- 
treme importance. 

Figure 19 shows the relative sizes of the book collections 
in 202 libraries from this group of liberal arts colleges. It 
may be seen from this figure that over half of the number 
have fewer than 30,000 volumes. Less than half as many 
more have between 30,000 and 60,000 volumes. Thirty- 
three of these libraries have more than 60,000 volumes. 
The average number of volumes in each library for the 
group is approximately 35,000. 

Three of the libraries studied have more than 180,000 
volumes. In the case of each of these three the number of 
volumes exceeds 300,000. They are, therefore, outside the 
group with respect to the size of the library. 

67 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN ENROLMENT AND THE 
SIZE OF THE BOOK COLLECTION 


The relation between college enrolment and the number 
of books in the library collection is one which might appear 
important. Its theoretical importance, however, may not 
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Fic. 19.—Size of book collections in 202 colleges 


be so great as is imagined by many. It has been pointed 
out before (see chap. 11) that the number of students 
should be a significant factor in the content of the library 
collection chiefly in respect to duplication of material. 
The positive correspondence between these two factors 
has, however, another and very real significance. It is true 
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that the small libraries tend to be those of small colleges. 
It becomes apparent, therefore, that there must be a point 
in the scale of size of student enrolment below which a 
given college cannot (or at least does not) support an ade- 
quate library. Such colleges will be obliged to increase 
their library expenditures per student far beyond the point 
necessary in larger institutions. This consideration is a 
valid argument against basing standards of library ex- 
penditure wholly on student enrolment. 

This argument is valid, however, only if there is a posi- 
tive correspondence between the amount spent per year 
and the size of the book collection. Such a positive corre- 
spondence does exist. It therefore becomes more probable 
that there 1s a point at which small student enrolment re- 
sults in small library expenditure; and this small expendi- 
ture results, in turn, in an inadequate collection. 

Another application of these facts should be noticed. It 
is plain that the larger a book collection becomes, the 
greater the proportional costs of new accessions from year 
to year. This consideration is of extreme importance. Gen- 
erally speaking it may be said that one difference between 
a college library containing 10,000 volumes and another 
containing 100,000 volumes is that the latter contains 
more books on special aspects of general subjects. It is 
evident that if a library increases the size of its collection 
by the purchase of specialized books, each new degree of 
specialization will add to the cost of maintaining the con- 
tent of the collection uniform in adequacy. For example, 
a college may maintain an adequate collection of books on 
general psychology for a certain cost per year in new titles. 
If, now, this college decides to buy books ina special field 
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or fields of psychology, in addition to the general works, it 
is obvious that a more or less important factor will be 
added each year to the cost of book purchases, if the new 
fields are to be covered as adequately as the old. This con- 
sideration is one which the college administrator will do 
well to ponder before making additions of courses to the 
curriculum which will call for library resources in special- 
ized branches of a subject. 


THE NUMBER OF BOOKS PER STUDENT 


Since it is found that libraries vary as student enrol- 
ments, it is perhaps well to compare them on the basis of 
the number of books per student. It should be remem- . 
bered, however, that little importance can logically be as- 
signed to this figure in judging the adequacy of a library, 
except in relation to libraries in other colleges of the same 
or nearly the same enrolment. 

Figure 20 shows the number of books per student for the 
202 libraries shown in Figure 19. The range is from less 
than 10 to more than 370 books per student. The average 
for the entire group is 74.2 books. One hundred forty-one 
of the libraries fall below this average. The largest single 
group of colleges (61 in number) have each between 40 and 
60 books per student, considerably below the average for 
the entire group. If the 16 libraries with more than 140 
books per student be eliminated, the average for the re- 
mainder becomes 61 books per student. One hundred four-_ 
teen libraries fall below this average. It is also evident that 
there is no uniformity among these libraries in respect to 
the number of books per student. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN ENROLMENT AND THE 
NUMBER OF BOOKS PER STUDENT 


One might naturally expect to find that the smaller col- 
leges would have, on the average, more books per student 
in their libraries. No such relation exists, however, be- 
tween these two factors. This indicates most markedly the 
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Fic. 20.—Books per student in library collections in 205 libraries 


general uncertainty of conditions. It is evident that in any 
given case there is equal likelihood of finding a small li- 
brary in a large college, or a large one; and, at the other 
end of the scale, that there is equal likelihood of finding a 
large library in a small college, or a small one. This ne- 
gates to a certain extent the evidence presented above con- 
cerning the relation between enrolment and the size of the 
book collection (see p. 68). It would be better to say that 
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it makes possible a more correct interpretation of that find- 
ing, since it shows that although the gross size of the book 
collection tends to increase with the enrolment of the col- 
lege, this increase in the number of books is by no means 
uniform with the increase in the student body and, indeed, 
is not consistently present. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN AGE AND THE SIZE 
OF THE BOOK COLLECTION 

It might be supposed that the older colleges, which have 
had more time to acquire books, would have larger libra- 
ries. There is no apparent relationship, however, between 
the age of a college and the number of books in its library 
collection. The oldest college in the group was founded in 
1693; the youngest has come into existence since 1920. The 
fact that the time during which a college has existed, and 
therefore the time during which it has been building up a 
library, has apparently no relation to the number of books 
acquired is evidence to support the statement of Reeves 
and Russell (Lidrary Quarterly, | [January, 1931], 57), that 
it is only in recent years that the library has been an im- 
portant factor in the curricula of colleges. A study indi- 
cated at this point is one which would take into considera- 
tion the increases in the book collections of a valid sam- 
pling of college libraries for successive years, in order to 
discover the period at which the importance of the library 
began to be realized. The additions to college libraries aft- 
er this period are much more important in judging such 
libraries than the books acquired before the college library 
became important with reference to the curriculum. 
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THE NUMBER OF ACCESSIONS PER YEAR 
The present size of a library in a college is important. Of 
no less importance as an index of the awareness of the col- 
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Fic. 21.—The number of accessions per year in 201 libraries 


lege to its library responsibilities is the growth of the col- 
lection from year to year, as measured by the number of 
volumes added to it. Figure 21 shows the rate of growth 
for 201' of the libraries from this group of liberal arts col- 


t Six of these libraries accession more than 5,500 books per year. These 6 are not 
included in the figure. 
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leges. The figures employed are the average numbers of 
books added to the collections per year during the years 
1925-29. It is evident from this figure that 152 of these 
libraries acquire fewer than 2,000 books per year. The 
average number of accessions per year for the entire group 
is approximately 1,750. If the 6 libraries which accession 
more than 5,500 books per year be eliminated as standing 
definitely outside the group in this respect, the average for 
those remaining is 1,455 books per year. One hundred 
twenty-four libraries fail to reach this figure. The range is 
from less than 500 books per year (26 libraries) to more 
than 16,500 books per year (1 library). It is evident, how- 
ever, that there is fair agreement in this group in respect 
to the number of accessions per year. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN ENROLMENT AND THE 
NUMBER OF ACCESSIONS PER YEAR 

There is a tendency for colleges with larger enrolments 
to purchase more books per year than colleges with smaller 
student bodies. The importance of this relationship is not 
great, however, when it is remembered that the size of the 
student body should theoretically be a governing factor in 
book purchases chiefly in respect to duplicates for collater- 
al reading. However, it is probably true that larger col- 
leges tend to offer more specialized courses. This would 
account to some extent for the increase in the number of 
book purchases per year in such colleges. 


THE NUMBER OF ACCESSIONS PER STUDENT 
The number of accessions per student per year is some- 
times used as an index of the support of the library in a 
college. Figure 22 shows the number of accessions per year 
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for each student in 200 of the colleges from this group. It 
may be seen from this figure that 123 of the institutions 
add fewer than 3 books per student per year. The average 
for the group is 3.41 books per student per year. One hun- 
dred thirty-six of the libraries fail to reach this figure. The 
range is from less than 1 book per student per year (8 li- 
braries) to 13 books per student per year. A wide varia- 
tion among the colleges as to the number of accessions per 
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Fic. 22.—The number of accessions per student per year in 200 colleges 


student per year is indicated: evidence that any standard 
of book purchases based upon the average of the group will 
find comparatively few institutions adhering to it closely. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF ACCESSIONS PER 
YEAR AND THE SIZE OF THE BOOK COLLECTION 

It is to be expected that the colleges having the larger 
book collections will find it necessary to add more books 
per year than those having smaller collections. This fol- 
lows from the general rule that larger book collections con- 
tain more highly specialized material (see p. 69). There 
is a definite tendency tn this direction among the colleges 
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in this group. This may be taken as evidence to support 
the contention that the larger a book collection becomes, 
the more money must be expended each year to preserve 
in it the same standard of adequacy of content. It shows 
also that colleges which at present have small book collec- 
tions are not building them up so fast as colleges whose 
book collections are already above the average of the group 
in size. In other words, there is a definite tendency for col- 
lections already small to continue small, and for collections 
at present large to become comparatively larger. 


THE AVERAGE COST OF ACCESSIONS 


Each item added to a library collection represents a 
definite cost of purchase except in the case of gifts. These 
represent only the cost of accessioning, cataloguing, etc. 
The average of these costs is a significant factor in deter- 
mining the support needed by a college library. Figure 23 
shows the average cost per accession for 185 libraries from 
this group. The figures were obtained by dividing the num- 
ber of accessions in a given year into the amount spent for 
books during that year. Since gifts are included in the ac- 
cessions, the figure is not the average cost per purchase, 
but actually the average cost per accession. It may be seen 
from this figure that in the largest group of institutions 
(68) the average cost of accessions per item is between 
$2.00 and $3.00. The average for the group is $2.54. In 
108 institutions the cost is less on the average per item 
than this amount. The range is from less than $.25 per 
item to more than $9.00. It is evident, however, that there 
is a fair agreement between the members of this group in 
respect to the average cost per item of accessions. The fact 
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that the agreement is not more close—it might be expected 
to be almost exact—may be accounted for by two con- 
siderations. Observation shows that some college libraries 
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Fic. 23.—The average cost per accession in 185 colleges 


receive many gifts, others few. The acquiring of a large 
number of books by gift will of course lower the average 
cost of accessions. A study indicated here is one which 
would seek for a comparison between the value of the 
average gift-accession received and the cost of incorporat- 
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ing and maintaining it in the collection of the college. It 
may be found that in many cases gifts are an expensive 
luxury to the recipient. 

Another factor explaining the variation in the average 
cost per item of accession is the fact that colleges with 
larger book budgets tend to buy more expensive items than 
colleges with smaller budgets. This will be substantiated 
by the paragraph following. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF ACCESSIONS 
PER YEAR AND THE AMOUNT SPENT FOR BOOKS 

It would be expected that an increase in the amount 
spent per year for books would be followed by an increase 
in the number of books added to the collection. This is 
found to be the case for this group of colleges. But another 
fact is of extreme importance. The number of books added 
tends to increase much more slowly than the amounts 
spent. This 1s shown by the difference between the aver- 
age cost per title for libraries spending less than $3,000 per 
year for books and the average cost per title for libraries 
spending more than $3,000 per year for books. In the 
group of colleges under consideration, those spending less 
than $3,000 per year for books pay on the average $2.07 
per title for accessions. Those libraries spending more than 
$3,000 per year pay on the average $3.16 per title. 

This may be taken as evidence that libraries with larger 
budgets for the purchase of books tend to buy more ex- 
pensive items, and thus to acquire fewer books per dollar 
than libraries with small book budgets. Studies in the field 
of book selection to determine the ideal average for book 
costs per 1tem in college libraries of different types would 
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be valuable. If it be obvious that many college libraries 
spend so little for books that many comparatively costly 
items which are nevertheless extremely useful (and even 
indispensable) are beyond their reach, it seems not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that some college libraries with more 
money to spend are buying items the value of which in re- 
lation to their cost makes them doubtful candidates for the 
shelves of a college library. Many books not out of place in 
the library of a university may be definitely out of place in 
the library of a liberal arts college, no matter what may be 
the size of its book budget. And study may very well show 
that if there be a definite minimum amount below which 
no college may go in the purchase of books and still main- 
tain a collection adequate in content, there is also a defi- 
nite amount above which no college should go. It seems 
scarcely probable that this maximum will find its best 
statement in terms of dollars and cents. It seems much 
more reasonable to suppose that it will be best stated in 
terms of degree of specialization in subject matter. This 
leads to another study which should be made a corollary 
to the one mentioned above. This second study would seek 
to show the relationship between specialization of subject 
matter in books, and book costs. All such studies would 
have a definite and important bearing not only upon the 
library budget itself, and its utilization, but also upon de- 
cisions regarding curricula, since any increase in the num- 
ber or specialization of courses offered will be followed by 
an increase in the demands made upon the library collec- 
tion. A study to indicate the costs required to maintain 
adequate library collections for courses of varying degrees 
of specialization should be valuable to the college adminis- 
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&, 


trator whose problem it is to decide whether or not such 
courses shall be offered. 


THE NUMBER OF JOURNALS IN COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


The latest results of research are to be found in periodi- 
cal publications. This class of material, therefore, is of 
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Fic, 24.—The number of English language periodicals in 205 colleges 


great importance to college libraries as a source of informa- 
tion for both students and faculties. Figure 24 shows the 
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number of periodicals in English received by 205 of the 
libraries from this group. It is evident from this figure 
that the largest group receives between 100 and 200 such 
journals. The average for the group is 165. One hundred 
thirty-five of the colleges receive fewer than this number. 
The range is from less than 20 (3 libraries) to more than 
800 (2 libraries).* It is evident, however, that there is a fair 
agreement in this group on the number of journals in 
English received. 
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FOREIGN JOURNALS IN COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Besides the journals in English, certain journals in for- 
eign languages are found in college libraries. These jour- 
nals are included in the library holdings in varying degree 
for either or both of two reasons. They are used as supple- 
mentary reading material in courses in foreign languages. 
This appears to be the primary reason for their inclusion, 
if we are to judge by the character of those most often 
found. A few seem to be included because of their factual 
content. 

Figure 25 shows the number of foreign journals included 
in the holdings of the 205 college libraries. It may be seen 


t Actually these two receive respectively 1,229 and 1,708 periodicals in English. 
No other college receives more than 800, 
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from this figure that the largest single group of colleges (32) 
subscribe to no foreign journals. The average for the group 
is Just under 6. 


RELATION BETWEEN NUMBER OF JOURNALS AND 
AMOUNT SPENT FOR BOOKS 
Those colleges which spend the most for books (includ- 
ing periodical subscriptions) tend definitely to subscribe 
to a larger number of journals than the colleges spending 
less for books. In other words, colleges which spend most 
for books also spend most for journals. 


SUMMARY 


The data presented in this chapter again have as their 
most significant characteristic their wide range. This is 
everywhere apparent, and may be taken as evidence of the 
need for study of the various problems noted in the text, 
and of others. 

A somewhat surprising finding is the lack of correspond- 
ence between the age of the college and the size of the book 
collection. The interpretation of this fact has been made 
in the text {see p, 72). 

Another important consideration is the correspondence 
between the size of book collections and the number of ac- 
cessions per year, pointing out as it does the added cost of 
maintaining large book collections uniform in content from 
year to year. 

The variation in the average cost per item of accessions 
between libraries spending less than $3,000 per year for 
books and those spending more than this amount seems to 
be particularly significant, since it shows clearly that li- 
braries with small book budgets fail to acquire the more 
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expensive items which may be required by the teaching 
staff. This fact is substantiated by interviews with faculty 
members. It points to the conclusion that there is a defi- 
nite limit in the size of the book budget of a college, below 
which no college, irrespective of enrolment, or any other 
factor, can go and at the same time maintain a book collec- 
tion adequate to the needs of its curriculum. 

But more important than any of these is the fact that the 
data show conclusively that many of the standards now in 
use for college libraries are, to a degree, fallacious. For ex- 
ample, it is evident that a requirement calling for a certain 
expenditure per student for books will result in inadequate 
book budgets in smaller colleges. In the same way, it has 
been shown that a standard requiring a certain number of 
books per student 1n the library will result in inadequate 
collections in smaller colleges. As a matter of fact, the data 
show that there is no relation between the number of stu- 
dents and the number of books in the library. The colleges 
have evidently discovered for themselves that such a 
standard is unworkable. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that the size 
of the student body is not the important factor regulating 
the adequate size of the college library, nor its expendi- 
tures for books. The factors which should regulate these 
items are not quantitative themselves. It is impossible to 
say how many books a college library should have. The 
number will vary with the nature of the curriculum and 
the teaching methods. The correct approach to all ques- 
tions concerning the book collection and the amount of 
money to be expended for it is undoubtedly from the side 
of actual title content. Not how many books, but what 
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books, or books for what purposes, is the question which 
must be asked, and answered. The library must have the 
books actually required to fulfil the functions set down for 
it. The number of these books is not significant, in the last 
analysis. This fact will be better illustrated in the chapter 
immediately following, where it will be shown that the 
total number of books in a given library has little effect 
upon the number of books in that library from a standard 
list. In other words, the habit of measuring the supposed 
effectiveness of a book collection by its size must be aban- 
doned. The effectiveness of a book collection can be meas- 
ured only by its actual content in relation to its prescribed 
function. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CONTENT OF THE BOOK COLLECTIONS 


THE METHOD OF EVALUATION 


The contents of the book collections of the college li- 
braries studied were checked against 4 List of Books for 
College Libraries prepared for the Advisory Group on Col- 
lege Libraries of the Carnegie Corporation, under the edi- 
torship of Mr. Charles B. Shaw, the librarian of Swarth- 
more College. A description of the method used for its 
compilation will be found in an article by its editor (Lidra- 
ry Quarterly, 1, No. 1 [January, 1931], 72-78). Certain de- 
tails concerning this list of books are necessary for an un- 
derstanding of the following data. 

The list was printed in two preliminary volumes' and 
sent to the libraries of the colleges studied for checking 
against their catalogues. The list contains approximately 
14,200 titles. It is divided into twenty-four main sections, 
according to academic field, each one of which is subdivid- 
ed according to special aspects of the subject. The twenty- 
four main sections are given in Table VIII. 


THE NUMBER OF BOOKS HELD FROM THE LIST 
BY THE LIBRARIES 
The largest number of books held from the list by any 
library checked is 8,982, which 1s a little over 63 per cent 
of the total number listed. The smallest number held by a 


t This list has since been published in a second preliminary edition by the American 
Library Association. 
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single library is 158, or I.1 per cent of the total. The dis- 
tribution of the libraries according to their holdings from 
the list is given in Table IX. 


TABLE VIII 
Volume One 
Subject Menlo eise Subject Mees ct 
Titles Listed Titles Listed 
Astronomy 138 Philosophy , 446 
Botany 139 Physical Education 175 
Chemistry 230 Physics 152 
Education 666 Political Science 628 
Geography 182 Psychology 324 
Geology gI Sociology 607 
Music 347 Zodlogy 241 
Volume Two 
Classics 800 German 415 
Economics 786 History 1,966 
English 2,428 Mathematics 382 
Fine Arts 646 Religion 485 
General 934 Romance Languages 982 


Table [X is read as follows: there 1s 1 library which 
holds fewer than s00 of the books listed. This is 0.7 per 
cent of the total number of libraries included. 

The average number of the listed books held by the li- 
braries is 2,830, or 19.5 per cent of the total number. Two- 
thirds of the colleges hold fewer than 4,500 of the titles, 
or about 30 per cent of the total number listed. 

The fact that the majority of the colleges hold so few of 
the books listed might at first sight seem to lead to either 
one or the other of the following conclusions: either that 


* This minimum figure is for American libraries only. The list was checked by cer- 


tain foreign libraries supported by American endowment. One of these had only 32 
of the listed books. 
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the college libraries are very poor in content or that the 
list itself is not an entirely valid check on the adequacy of 


TABLE IX 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LIBRARIES ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER 
oF Books HELD FROM THE LIsT 


Number of Books Held Number of Percentage of 
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this content. In the following discussion these two possi- 
bilities will be considered. 


THE VARIATION OF HOLDINGS BY DEPARTMENTS 


It is evident that the gross score of a library on the list 
is not of primary importance. This is particularly true 
since the majority of the scores are low. Of more impor- 
tance will be the scores in the individual sections of the 
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list. This conclusion is necessitated by the following con- 
sideration. It would be possible for a library to have the 
average number of books from the list, and yet to have 
these books all from the sections of English and History. 
Such a library would certainly be less adequate to the 
needs of a college than another with the same number of 
books from the list, but with the listed titles distributed 
equitably throughout the twenty-four sections. 

It is easy to show that the libraries do, in fact, hold larg- 
er percentages of the books in certain sections of the list. 
Further, the sections in which the holdings are large, and 
those in which they are small, are constant for the group. 
This is equivalent to saying that, in certain departments of 
knowledge, the college libraries checked were found gen- 
erally better than in other departments, if the list is to be 
taken as a standard for adequacy. 

A safer statement would be that in some of the depart- 
ments the choice of books by the authorities of the colleges 
agrees with the choice of the editors of the list; in other 
departments, the colleges have not chosen the same books. 
If we are to assume that the list is a valid check on the 
quality of the content of the libraries, we must assume that 
in certain departments of knowledge the editors of the list 
have chosen more suitable books than have the faculties 
and librarians of the group of colleges. 


ANALYSIS OF THE HOLDINGS OF THE LIBRARIES 
BY DEPARTMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE 
Since the total holdings of the libraries from the list will 
not be an accurate index of the adequacy of their content, 
it will be well to analyze these holdings farther. Table X 
gives the average number of books held by the libraries 
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from the various sections of the list. The first column gives 
the total number of books listed in each department. 
Column two gives the numerical rank of the department 


TABLE X 
Average Num-| Average Per- 
Number of Rank on _|of Listed Books} centage of 
Department =| Rooks Listed | the List | Held by the | Listed Books 
Libraries Held 
SeTOMOMY 3..(5 3. 5: 138 an 18.4 1393 
BOC ALVIN tule... 139 20 ANG (0) Vol? 
Meemistry....)... 230 18 36.5 15.86 
EATERS yaa 800 5 127.4 Long? 
Economics........ 786 6 145.4 18.49 
Baucation. 02% .. 666 7 162.7 24.42 
METS ek ek. 24.28 I 499.4 20.56 
Biperartscy 2. 646 8 65.8 10.18 
Rreneraletai: oe... 934 4 159.4 17.06 
Geography........ 182 1g 25.8 14.17 
PCOMOD Voi. 3h 3)... gI 24 14.9 16.37 
Srenman neers... 415 13 287 6.91 
BlistOryvo yen Se... 1,966 2 422.3 21.48 
Mathematics...... 382 14 49.2 12035 
SUE eee 341 15 gps 10.99 
Philosophy....... 446 12 88 .6 19.86 
Physical education. 175 20 19.5 Il.14 
Bry SICSM haute... 152 21 Rod 19.80 
Political science... 628 9 IIg.0 18.94 
Psychology....... 324 16 93.8 28.95 
SEG TOON 5 Ree 485 II 101.3 20.88 
Romance languages 982 3 IOI.2 TOmgO 
DOCIGLON Vt... t. 607 10 138.2 22.76 
BOOLORVIN I... ; 241 17 48.2 20.00 


according to the number of titles listed. Column three 
gives the average number of listed books held by the li- 
braries in each department, and the last column contains 
the percentage ratio of the average holdings to the number 
of books listed. 

Table X should be read as follows: there are 138 titles 
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listed in astronomy. Numerically, this section ranks as 
number twenty-three of the twenty-four sections of the 
list. The colleges own on the average 18.4 titles from those 
listed, which is 13.33 per cent of the total number. 

A better idea of the relative holdings of the colleges in 
the various departments may be gained by ranking the 
departments according to the average percentage of the 
listed books from each held by the colleges. This ranking 
is given in Table XI. 

Table XI should be read as follows: the colleges hold, 
on the average, 28.95 per cent of the 324 books listed in 
Psychology. This department ranks first according to the 
percentage of listed books held, and sixteenth according 
to the number of books listed. 

The average percentage of the books held in each de- 
partment is 17.2 per cent. In two-thirds of the depart- 
ments, the holdings of the libraries average between 12 
per cent and 22 per cent. 

This table makes clear several of the factors which ap- 
parently govern the holdings of the colleges in the books 
listed, and which account for the low total numbers of 
books from the list held by most of the colleges. 

There are three sections of the list in which the average 
holdings of the colleges are above 22 per cent of the books 
listed. These are Psychology, Education, Sociology. It 
will be observed at once that these are subjects in which 
the accepted literature for undergraduate use 1s compara- 
tively standardized, and in which collateral reading is 
heavy. In other words, the colleges most closely approach 
the list in their holdings in departments of knowledge in 
which the majority of the books are those used in actual 
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teaching, and in which there is, moreover, a general agree- 
ment among instructors in the respective fields upon what 
constitutes an acceptable treatise. It should be noticed 


TABLE XI 
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Percentage of Rank b 
Department Listed Books ae ( : ne. Ranta 

Held by Titles Listed 
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also that they are all subjects in which important publica- 
tions are comparatively recent. These three factors, then, 
appear to be responsible in part for an agreement between 
the colleges and the list with regard to books held. 

There are five sections of the list in which the average 
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holdings of the colleges are below 12 per cent. These are 
Physical Education, Music, Romance Languages, Fine 
Arts, and German. With the exception of the first, these 
are all subjects in which there is a long history of impor- 
tant publication; they are all subjects in which there is 
opportunity for disagreement as to the merits of particular 
titles; and they are all subjects in which collateral reading 
is comparatively light. The primary reason for the pres- 
ence of books in these subjects in the college library is 
their value as agents of culture. 

It is evident, therefore, that relative use as a collateral 
text, size of the corpus of accepted literature, and recency 
of publication are the factors which govern the degree to 
which the libraries will correspond with the list in a given 
class of literature. Where collateral reading is heavy, the 
corpus of literature small, and important books recent, the 
list and the libraries agree most closely. Where collateral 
reading is light, the corpus of literature large, and the his- 
tory of publication long, they disagree most widely. 

The factor of recency of titles is important in consider- 
ing the list as a check on the adequacy of the content of 
the libraries. A few more than one-half of the books listed 
have been published within the past ten years. In the sub- 
jects at the head of the list in Table XI, recency of publica- 
tion is a decided advantage. In Psychology, for example, a 
book published so much as ten years ago is very apt to be 
misleading, in the light of new discoveries in the science. 
The same thing is true of books in Education, in Sociology, 
and, to a lesser degree, in other subjects lower down in the 
list. A college library, to be adequate, must have the new 
books in these subjects, setting forth recent discoveries. 
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But when the subjects near the bottom of the list are 
considered, this requirement is no longer present, at least 
in so much force. The best German grammars, the great- 
est works in the criticism of art, or the monuments in the 
literature of the Romance languages are not necessarily 
publications of the past ten years. The editors of the list 
have apparently chosen to include the newest books in 
these subjects, whenever there was a choice between a new 
book and an old one of equal or nearly equal merit. But 
for the purposes of the college library, the older book is 
often as satisfactory as the newer one. No doubt, if the 
library were buying for the first time today books in these 
subjects, it would be better to choose the more recent pub- 
lications. But the libraries as checked by the list represent 
purchases over a long period of time. In many cases it 
must be true that the editions or particular publications 
listed were not purchased because the libraries already 
possessed older books which filled the need. This mass of 
older material, which is nevertheless adequate for their re- 
quirements in these subjects, will not be shown by a check 
of the list. In other words, it appears probable that in 
these subjects the libraries are really considerably better 
than is indicated by their scores. 

The fact that the libraries agree most closely with the 
list in its suggestions for collateral reading brings out an- 
other objection to the list as a check on the adequacy of 
the content of the libraries. Books in a college are appara- 
tus. Any list of suggested apparatus should designate 
clearly the purpose of the apparatus listed. The list in 
question mentions without distinction books intended to 
fulfil any of four functions: reading in connection with 
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courses (collateral reading), reference, voluntary reading, 
and bibliographical tools. It is, therefore, impossible to 
know from a check of the list which merely counts the 
numbers of listed books which are held by a library wheth- 
er the library is adequate or inadequate. It is evident that 
two libraries, each holding the same number of books from 
the list, might be quite unlike in their actual content. One 
of them might hold almost entirely books for collateral 
reading, and be comparatively useless as a purveyor of 
culture; the other might hold a large number of books for 
voluntary reading, and be deficient in material for col- 
lateral reading. 

It is true also that the librarian who attempts to employ 
the list as a guide to purchases will be obliged to decide for 
himself the reason, in each case, for the inclusion of a given 
title. And in the case of books included for voluntary read- 
ing, he will need to consider also whether or not his library 
already contains a title which will serve as well as the one 
listed. 

It may be imagined that some other factors than those ° 
listed above influence the frequency of the appearance of 
particular titles from the list in college libraries. One fac- 
tor which might be supposed to influence this is the cost 
of the book. There is, however, no apparent relationship 
between the costs of particular titles and the frequency of 
their occurrence in college libraries. In other words, if a 
title is found necessary by the college, it will be purchased, 
no matter what its cost may be. 

Another factor which might have influenced the fre- 
quency of occurrence is the number of similar books listed. 
Again, however, there is no apparent relationship between 
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the number of books listed in a particular subject and the 
percentage of them held by the college libraries. A glance 
at the last two columns in Table XI will make this clear. 

Neither is there a significant relationship between the 
size of the book collections and the number of listed books 
which they contain. 

The most important factor deciding the standing of a 
given library with respect to the list is the collateral read- 
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ing content, and the use made of collateral reading in the 
college. Where this use is most heavy, the libraries agree 
most closely with the list; where it 1s least heavy, they de- 
part most widely. 

It is also true that the usefulness of the list as a check on 
the content of a given library decreases as the size of the 
library collection becomes larger. In other words, the larg- 
er the library collection is, the smaller is the number of 
listed books which it contains in relation to its total collec- 
tion. This is brought out by Table XII. The first column 
gives the size of the total collection, and the second column 
gives the average percentage of the collections of that size 
which are listed books. 
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Table XII should be read as follows: in libraries with 


collections up to 10,000 volumes, 14.7 per cent of the col- 
lection, on the average, are listed books. 

It is evident from this table that the usefulness of the 
list as a check on the content of the libraries decreases 
rapidly as the size of the library collection increases. Thus, 
a library of 10,000 volumes will, on the average, contain 
1,470 listed books and 8,530 unlisted books, about the 
quality of which the checking of the list will tell nothing. 
A library of 100,000 volumes, on the other hand, will con- 
tain, on the average, 3,500 listed books and 96,500 books, 
about which the checking of the list furnishes no informa- 
tion. In no case is there evidence to justify the assumption 
that the libraries containing the greatest numbers of listed 
books also contain the greatest numbers of other good 
books. 

Actually, then, all that may be expected of the list as 
an absolute measure is a statement of the possession or 
non-possession by given libraries of the books actually 
listed. 

This, in itself, is of value. The purchase of books by 
college libraries is a continuous process. At any given 
moment, the purchase or non-purchase of a particular 
title will depend upon many factors: funds available, fac- 
ulty interest, other books in the field already owned by 
the library, curriculum emphasis, and others. The content 
of existing library collections is thus the result of these 
influences operating over a period of time, and continually 
changing. As these changes occur, it must result that the 
collections will contain many titles, purchased because of 
the needs of the moment, or in response to a temporary 
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demand or interest, which are no longer useful, or which 
have been replaced in usefulness by newer publications. 
At the same time, many titles will have been missed be- 
cause, at the time of their publication, no need was felt for 
them, or because funds were not available. 

None of the above factors operating in the selection of 
books for purchase influenced the choice of books on the 
list. These represent, supposedly, an objective selection of 
the books useful today for the realization of one or the 
other of the functions of the college library. By a check of 
this list, therefore, the college librarian may know how 
many of the books chosen by a competent jury as being of 
this class are to be found in his collections. He is able thus 
to take stock of his resources, and to discover how nearly 
the purchases over a period of years, and subject to the 
fluctuation of conditions, have resulted in the acquirement 
of books useful today. 

This measure cannot, however, be considered as abso- 
lute. In other words, it is not possible to say that a library 
containing 3,000 of the listed books has twice as useful a 
collection as a library containing 1,500 of the listed books, 
even if we limit the statement to terms of books listed, and 
leave out of account other holdings. Such a statement 
would be justified only if all of the books listed were equal- 
ly important. They are not. This is most strikingly shown 
by the range of frequency of occurrence of particular titles 
in library collections. Some of the books listed occur in 
from 95 per cent to 100 per cent of the libraries; others, 1n 
from 5 per cent to Io per cent only. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that some of the books have been found much more 
important for college libraries than have others. It is also 
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obvious that while one library may hold the 1,500 more 
important titles, another may hold the 1,500 least impor- 
tant. 

Nevertheless, the checking of this list by college l- 
brarians and college faculties must have pointed out to 
them weaknesses in their collections. If it be inadequate 
as a measuring instrument, it is certainly useful beyond 
anything else which has appeared as an instrument for the 
education of college librarians and college faculties in the 
development of the book collections under their control. 
The systematic consideration of a book collection with ref- 
erence to a list of this sort will inevitably focus the atten- 
tion upon the content of the collection. Even if the libra- 
rian or faculty member does not agree with the choice of 
the editors in particular cases, he will at least have been 
obliged to take thought of his own choice and to estimate 
its adequateness to meet the needs of his institution. This 
is of primary importance. 

Another point should be borne in mind. Although it 1s 
true that there is no evidence to support an assumption 
that the list is an adequate check upon the content of 
college libraries, it must not be supposed that there is evi- 
dence to support an opposite assumption: 1.e., that it is 
entirely invalid for this purpose. A norm can be a measure 
without being in any sense an absolute measure. In fact, 
most of our measures are relative. Applied to this list, the 
statement above means that, although we cannot with 
justice maintain that a library containing 3,000 of the 
books is twice as efficient as a library containing 1,500 of 
them, we may have a right to say that it is probably a 
better library. This is true for a number of reasons. 
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In the first place, it is true that an examination of the 
standings of a large number of the libraries on the list 
shows conclusively that the libraries of the older and gen- 
erally admitted more substantial colleges have more of the 
listed books than do the libraries of the smaller and less 
important colleges.* 

Again, it is true that there is a definite relationship be- 
tween the amount of financial support accorded a college 
library and the number of listed books to be found in its 
collections. Those colleges which have had the largest 
amounts of money to spend, and therefore a wider choice 
of titles to be purchased, have generally acquired a larger 
number of the listed books. 

It would undoubtedly be an error to state that a given 
library has 8,000 of the listed books, and that, therefore, 
it is a good library. Closer to the truth would be a state- 
ment that a certain library belongs to a college in which 
the teaching staff and the librarian are efficient and well 
trained, and in which adequate support is given to a li- 
brary program: for these reasons, this library has on its 
shelves, among others perhaps just as good, 8,000 of the 
books mentioned in the list. 

But we are interested here not so much 1n what the indi- 
vidual librarian may have gained from the checking of the 
list as in what light it throws upon college library book 
collections in general. Several important tendencies are 
evident. 

One of the most important from the standpoint of the 
college administrator has to do with the college library as 
an agent of culture. Two functions, among others, of the 


1 See Appendix V, p. 162. 
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college library, have been often stated: to furnish texts 
for collateral reading; and to furnish a corpus of material 
for voluntary and recreational reading. 

Two sections of the list contain books which are pre- 
eminently of a “‘cultural” rather than an “instructional” 
nature. These are the sections of Romance languages and 
German. There are 982 books listed under Romance lan- 
guages. Of these, the libraries hold on the average only 
about 100. There are 415 books listed under German. 
The average holdings of the libraries in this section is less 
than 30. Again, individual titles in these sections are 
owned, on the average, by about Io libraries out of Ioo. 
In the Psychology section, on the other hand, where the 
books are used for collateral reading, the average title is 
owned by about 35 libraries out of 100. 

This makes evident one of the major weaknesses of the 
modern college library—a lack of books suitable for volun- 
tary and recreational reading. If it be admitted that one 
of the functions of the college library is to supply reading 
of this type, the average college library is failing to fulfil 
this one of its purposes. Such books are not there. 

The reason is not difficult to find. It lies in the method 
of book selection employed in most college libraries. 
Books are selected by the faculty members. Except in rare 
cases, the interests of these men are primarily in the teach- 
ing of subjects, and in the books useful for such teaching. 
No member of the college personnel has been responsible 
for the acquisition of books not directly related to the 
teaching process. The result has been that such books 
have failed to be acquired. 

It appears reasonable to say that it should be the re- 
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sponsibility of the librarian to see to it that books for vol- 
untary and recreational reading are included in the col- 
lections. But this task is one for which many college li- 
brarians of today are most certainly not fitted by educa- 
tion, either academic or professional. If the college library 
is to fulfil this one of its responsibilities, it will be neces- 
sary to change the type of person who functions as libra- 
rian. It can scarcely be expected that a Bachelor’s degree 
and a year of library school will fit a man or woman to 
build up a collection of books which will satisfy the re- 
quirements of the college in this field. 

Another function of the college library which is some- 
times stated is that it should supply the books necessary to 
keep the faculty abreast of the new discoveries and move- 
ments in their professions. Here again, so far as the avail- 
able evidence goes, the check shows that such books are 
seldom found in college libraries. The reason for this is, 
without doubt, lack of adequate funds for books and the 
budget method employed for the funds available. Where 
funds are limited, and where the appropriation for any 
one department is small, books comparatively expensive, 
as are most of the foregoing class, cannot be purchased. 
The only remedy, if this responsibility of the college li- 
brary is to be met, would seem to be an increase in the 
book appropriations of the college. 

Such an increase by itself will not, however, result in 
the acquiring of adequate libraries. Two factors are neces- 
sary if this desired goal is to be attained. There must be 
money to buy books, and there must be the wi// to buy 
books. This latter is important. It does not consist in a 
haphazard scanning of publishers’ catalogues and book 
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reviews for titles which, at the moment, may seem im- 
portant and desirable. The attention of the persons re- 
sponsible for the building up of the book collections must 
be definitely focused on the collections as a whole. The 
faculties must be brought to consider the library not as a 
series of separate titles, each with its own importance, but 
as a unit in which each book, actually acquired or pro- 
posed, fills a definite function. 

It would appear that one condition prevalent in college 
libraries has much to do with the failure of the faculty to 
consider the book collections in this way. The condition 
referred to is the method of dividing the book budget 
among the departments. Where the average book budget 
is divided among twenty or more departments, it is evident 
that the share of each must be small. And when this divi- 
sion is made each year, and unexpended funds revert and 
are not carried over in the departments’ budgets, there is 
small incentive for the individual faculty member to at- 
tempt a systematic building up of the library resources in 
his department. With the small amount of money avail- 
able to him at any one time, the task appears hopeless. 

To remove these conditions, the following method of 
budgeting the funds available for books might be used as 
a basis for experimentation. 

Let the departments of instruction in the college be di- 
vided into the four major fields: humanities, social sci- 
ences, biological sciences, and physical sciences. For each 
of these divisions, there would be set up a library com- 
mittee, intrusted with the task of building up the library 
in its own department. 

Considered from one aspect, there are two sorts of bogs 
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purchased by college libraries. The first sort are those 
titles appearing continuously, and more or less frequently, 
in different fields, which are immediately necessary for the 
satisfactory conduct of the courses of study. These books 
must be acquired as soon after publication as possible. 
Their number is considerable, but 1s comparatively less 
than the books in the second class. 

These are titles which are, indeed, necessary to an ade- 
quate library, but not of such immediate necessity. They 
have a second difference from those in the first class. 
Where, in the case of the latter, only one title 1s possible 
to meet the need, in the case of the former there may be 
three or four or more equally or nearly equally desirable, 
only one of which is necessary. Again, in the case of those 
described in the first class, there can be no doubt concern- 
ing the necessity of their purchase. In the case of the 
second sort, time may show individual titles to be of little 
importance. 

The budgeting method suggested would work as fol- 
lows. A four-year cycle of apportionment would be in- 
augurated. During each of these four years, one of the 
major departments of instruction would receive the largest 
portion of the funds available for the purchase of books. 
The other three departments would receive no funds in- 
dividually; but a general fund would be available, under 
the control of the librarian or a library committee, from 
which purchases actually necessary—that is to say, pur- 
chases of books in class one—would be made. 

It is possible that this scheme would have the following 
advantages. In the first place, once in four years the at- 
tention of each department of the college would be defi- 
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nitely focused upon the library. Furthermore, at this time, 
funds in sufficient quantity would be available for the pur- 
chase of books. This would admit of a definite departmen- 
tal program. During the three years when the funds were 
diverted to other departments, bibliographies of desired 
materials might be made, and studied. Hasty buying, for 
the sake of using up funds which would otherwise revert, 
would be rendered unnecessary. Finally, the knowledge 
on the part of the members of the faculties that during a 
given period provision would be made for their needs 
would remove to a large extent the dissatisfaction now 
prevalent because of alleged unfairness in the division of 
library appropriations. 

But the greatest advantage would still be the deliber- 
ately forced attention of the faculties on the library, and 
the interim of comparative inactivity during which per- 
spective on the publications of the field might be gained. 
A large amount of money to expend once in four years 
would assume an importance in the minds of the instruc- 
tors which a smaller amount year by year would fail to 
have. The result should be a periodic survey of the re- 
sources of the library and a definite program for their de- 
velopment. 

It is altogether probable that the various divisions would 
require different amounts of money to meet their needs. 
Humanities and social science would perhaps be the heavi- 
est users, as they are at present. This would have to be 
adjusted. But it should be noted that during the years 
when larger amounts would be needed by the particular 
division then in the saddle, smaller amounts would be re- 
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quired for the day-to-day purchase of absolutely essential 
material. 

It is certainly evident that some means must be found 
to correct the ordinary attitude of the faculties toward the 
library. This attitude is manifest in the resulting book col- 
lections, as shown by a check of the list. Too much influ- 
ence is given at present to the individual tendencies of 
single members of the faculties. The result has been poorly 
balanced book collections, with some subjects overdevel- 
oped and some almost neglected. It appears reasonable 
that the budget plan suggested above would go some way 
toward correcting this condition. 


CHAPTER VII 


MISCELLANEOUS TECHNIQUES AND 
ROUTINES 


ACQUISITION 


The sources of books and periodicals in college libraries 
are three: purchase, gift, and exchange. 

The routine of purchase is comparatively standardized 
throughout the group of colleges. The initiating of the 
purchase ordinarily comes from the faculty, who indicate’ 
to the librarian the titles to be acquired on their individual 
budgets. In many colleges, no check 1s made of this list 
except to eliminate duplications; books asked for by facul- 
ty members are purchased so long as funds are available. 
In other colleges, a library committee passes upon all re- 
quests from faculty members. Usually, however, the work 
of the committee is limited to the initial apportionment of 
the funds available to the separate departments. It is rare, 
indeed, to find any deliberate study of proposed purchases, 
so long as the department keeps within its budget. 

This has inevitably resulted in book collections pur- 
chased not with any unified purpose or function in view 
but according to the individual desires of the various mem- 
bers of the faculties. Such a procedure is responsible, to a 
large degree, for the lack of balance everywhere evident in 
college library collections. Some instructors are book- 
minded; others are not. Some will conscientiously keep 
abreast of the new publications in their fields, recommend- 
ing for purchase significant titles, whether or not there be 
an apparent immediate need for them. Others will buy 
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only the books required in their actual teaching, paying lit- 
tle or no attention to the need for a well-balanced content 
in the library as a whole. 

The evident remedy for this would seem to consist, first, 
in having a librarian capable of choosing books in the light 
of the aims of the college, and with an eye to the develop- 
ment of its book collection as a unit; and second, in giving 
to such a librarian wide power in the initiating of purchases 
from departmental funds. In other words, the department 
heads should be obliged to show cause why books, proposed 
for purchase by the librarian from departmental funds, 
should not be purchased, exactly as the librarian must 
show cause for the non-purchase of books proposed by 
faculty members. 

What the average college library appears to need more 
than any other one thing is a directing head capable of 
unifying its aims and translating them into books. At the 
present time the libraries consist of a number of small col- 
lections—as many as there are departments of instruction 
—without collective unity. The book resources are not 
one but many libraries, each more or less adequate, de- 
pending upon the individual book-buying tendencies of the 
individual members of the faculty responsible. The need 
is for librarians who are well enough acquainted with the 
academic fields and with the aims of the institutions to 
bring about an ideal balance between these individual col- 
lections. Until something of this sort is attained, we shall 
continue to have not good college libraries but good collec- 
tions in English literature, or geography, or American his- 
tory, each individual in its aims, and none contributing the 
maximum in efficiency to the total collections of the college. 
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GIFTS 


A second source of material for college libraries is gifts. 
Until recent years it has apparently been the rule to accept 
any material offered, whether or not it was definitely use- 
ful to the college. Books were books. Fortunately, this 
tendency has altered, and it 1s more usual at the present 
time to find the librarian empowered to exercise the right 
of refusal of proffered collections. This has been brought 
about primarily by the realization of the cost of adminis- 
tering book collections, and by the fact that many college 
libraries are becoming definitely crowded for space for 
book storage. It is undoubtedly a movement in the right 
direction. It must be remembered that there can be little 
hope of building up a satisfactory book collection on a 
basis of gift. 

EXCHANGES 

A source of materials which is perhaps too little em- 
ployed in the college library is the exchange of duplicates 
with other institutions. It is rare to discover a library 
where any definite scheme for exchange is in force. It is, of 
course, doubtful if the returns from a system of exchange 
in an individual college would pay the cost of its main- 
tenance. But it might be possible by a co-operative effort 
between many colleges in a given territorial group, or be- 
tween the colleges fostered by a given religious organiza- 
tion, to work out a scheme of exchange which would result 
favorably for them all. 


ROUTINE OF PURCHASE 


The actual routine of purchase is standardized in this 
group of college libraries. Almost without exception, ex- 
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cept in the larger institutions, books are purchased through 
jobbers, rather than from publishers directly. Small indi- 
vidual differences are, indeed, to be found. One of the 
most important is the routine for payment of bills. In some 
institutions this is done through the college purchasing 
department; in others, it is the responsibility of the li- 
brarian. In a few colleges it was observed that not only 
were the actual purchases made by the college purchasing 
agent but this office dictated the source of the purchase. 
In most cases, this would appear to be an error in adminis- 
tration. A part of the specialized knowledge of the librari- 
an is an understanding of book markets and prices. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that use should be made of 
this knowledge in the purchasing of books for the college. 
Certainly, the librarian would be expected to know better 
where to buy given books than would the college purchas- 
ing agent. 
ACCESSIONING 

The majority of the college libraries in this group still 
maintain accession books in one form or another. Since it 
is undoubtedly true that most of the questions answered 
by accession books can be answered quite as well from 
other records kept by the library, it would appear possible 
that the maintenance of the accession book 1s an unwar- 
ranted expense. Indeed, many libraries, among them some 
of the larger university libraries, have discontinued such 
records. In the place of them it is usual to maintain a 
permanent file of the order cards for books received, and 
to use the order number instead of the accession number as 
the identification of a particular volume. 
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BINDING OF JOURNALS AND CONTINUATIONS 


What may be called a secondary source of material in 
college libraries is the result of the binding of periodicals 
and other continuations. The amount of such binding 
done in college libraries 1s variable. Table XIII shows the 
prevailing tendency in 119 of the libraries. Column one 
gives the number of periodicals received by the libraries; 
the other columns give the number bound regularly. 


TABLE XIII 


NuMBER OF PERIODICALS BounD REGULARLY 


NuMBER OF PERIODICALS 


RECEIVED Less 
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This table should be read as follows: of the libraries re- 
ceiving between 50 and 100 periodicals, 22 bind less than 
s0 of them regularly, and 4 bind between 50 and 100, etc. 

A few of the colleges receive more than 350 periodicals 
regularly. Generally, in the case of these, the number 
bound is correspondingly larger. 

The importance of binding is apparently just beginning 
to be understood by the smaller colleges. In a great many 
of them, the number of periodicals bound has increased 
markedly during the past few years. A further increase, 
both in the number regularly received, and in the number 
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bound, is to be hoped for. Periodical literature is extreme- 
ly important to the college library; the important journals 
in all fields should be received and permanently preserved. 

Binding in these colleges, with rare exceptions, is done 
by outside agents. The routine for preparation is variable, 
some colleges taking extreme care in collation and prepara- 
tion for binding, others merely sending the accumulated 
copies to the bindery. More care in the preparation of 
material for binding would, in most cases, be repaid by 
more desirable results. 


CATALOGUING 


The catalogues of the libraries in this group are almost 
invariably made according to the best technical practice. 
In a few cases, exceptions were found, generally in libraries 
employing untrained help exclusively. The low point was 
probably reached in a middle western college, the librarian 
of which had never heard of the term “‘subject heading.”’ 
But catalogues of this type are rare. 

On the other hand, it is also rare to discover any study 
on the part of the librarians of the particular problems in- 
herent in college library cataloguing. The usefulness of 
the catalogues does not equal their technical perfection. 
This is not to be wondered at. A considerable amount of 
study will be necessary of the possible uses of the college 
library catalogue before it will be possible to make these 
catalogues attain to a maximum of usefulness. 

Library of Congress cards are widely used. In those li- 
braries where they are not employed, the reason given 1s 
their cost. This argument is undoubtedly fallacious. It is 
certainly less expensive to use Library of Congress cards 
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wherever possible than to produce cards of equal value 
locally. 

Handwritten catalogues are occasionally found; but they 
are rare. In almost all libraries the cards made locally are 
typewritten. 

There is a growing tendency toward the use of the Li- 
brary of Congress subject headings. In those libraries 
which still employ the subject headings issued by the 
American Library Association, recourse has been had very 
often to the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature, or to 
the United States Catalogue for additions. Where this has 
been carefully done, the result has not been unsatisfactory; 
but in many cases it has been done carelessly, with a re- 
sulting chaotic condition in the catalogues. There can be 
little doubt but that the Library of Congress headings 
come closest to the ideal list for college libraries. 

Most of the libraries maintain a public dictionary cata- 
logue and a shelf-list. “Official”? catalogues are seldom 
found, because the need for them is not felt. Usually all of 
the cataloguing is done by a single person; the buildings 
are small, and the space to be traversed between the cata- 
logue room and the public catalogue is generally not great. 
There is, however, another function of the official catalogue 
generally neglected by the college librarian. This is the re- 
cording of authorities and decisions. The argument often 
urged against the necessity of such recording is the fact 
that the cataloguing is all done by one person, and that the 
need for such records does not exist. This argument is 
shortsighted in the extreme. The cataloguing will not al- 
ways be done by the same person; and even in the pro- 
fessional lifetime of a single cataloguer, a record of his de- 
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cisions for his own use is a growing necessity. Such a rec- 
ord should be maintained, if not in an official catalogue, in 
some other place. 

Pamphlet material is usually not catalogued in college 
libraries. This practice is open to objection. It may be 
taken as an axiom in any library of an academic institu- 
tion that all material worth preserving is worth catalogu- 
ing. The use of form cards for pamphlets and other similar 
material has proved satisfactory in larger libraries. It 
might well be employed in the libraries of colleges. 


CLASSIFICATION 


One hundred sixty-three from 193 college libraries use 
the Dewey Decimal classification, generally without 1m- 
portant change. Eighteen libraries use the Library of Con- 
gress classification, and 4 more were changing to this 
classification at the time of the visit made to them. Five 
libraries use the Cutter scheme, and 3 employ locally de- 
vised classification systems. 

The problem of the system of classification to be used is 
one which grows with the size of the collection. But it 1s 
one which needs to be finally decided early in this growth, 
because of the large cost of changing from one system to 
another. The Dewey Decimal classification, unless it be 
somewhat altered, is not satisfactory for the libraries of 
liberal arts colleges. This is in part due to its inherent 
plan, and in part due to the fact that several of the sec- 
tions most important for college libraries have failed to 
keep abreast of modern science. An example of the former 
objection is the form divisions in literature. It 1s much 
more important in the college library to have the entire 
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works of a given writer together than to have all poetry 
and all drama, etc., together. Examples of the latter ob- 
jection may be found in almost any of the science sections, 
where the terminology and divisions are those of thirty or 
more years past. 

It is dangerous to recommend whole-heartedly any ex- 
isting scheme of classification for the college library. Like 
a system of cataloguing, a classification scheme must be 
carefully fitted to the peculiar needs of the institution. No 
system exists expressly intended for college libraries. But 
it is not too much to say that, of the schemes existing, that 
of the Library of Congress is best suited to their require- 
ments. 


ACCESSIBILITY OF BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The libraries studied are about evenly divided between 
those having open and those having closed stacks. There 
is undoubtedly considerable advantage in having the books 
easily accessible to the student body. It is, therefore, rea- 
sonable to say that until the size of the collection becomes 
so great as to make such a procedure an administrative 
burden the stack room in a college library should be of 
open access. Just where the point of unreasonable admin- 
istrative burden lies will depend to a large extent upon the 
size and arrangement of the stacks with respect to the 
number of books housed in them, and upon the size of the 
student body. If the stacks are small, poorly lighted, and 
crowded, open access is a mistake no matter what the 
size of the collection. Where the college enrolment is large, 
some discrimination will have to be made. This problem 
is manifestly one for each librarian to decide for himself. 
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But the immediate contact of the student with the books 
is of such importance that open stacks should be main- 
tained as long as it 1s physically and administratively pos- 
sible. 

Many college libraries have no stackrooms as such. The 
books are shelved generally in alcoves in the reading room. 
This has at least one major disadvantage. The reading 
room in the college library should be a place where study 
is possible. The constant passing to and from alcove stacks 
creates confusion and noise in what should be a quiet and 
undisturbed room. For this reason, above all others, a sep- 
arate stackroom and a separate room for the charging and 
delivery of books should be included in the plans of every 
college library building. 

The same restriction applies to some extent to periodical 
files. The use of periodicals is generally for a shorter time 
than the use of books in the college library reading room. 
For this reason, a separate room should be provided, wher- 
ever possible, for this purpose. 

The reference collection, also, and for the same reason, 
should be segregated from the room used for actual study. 
So also should the catalogue. The ideal college reading 
room should be maintained exclusively for study purposes. 

Almost without exception, colleges are forced to main- 
tain reserve collections for the books required for collateral 
reading. The conditions in this respect are practically the 
same for all of the colleges in the group. In most, the books 
are kept in shelves directly behind the charging desk. In 
a few colleges, where space is available, there is a separate 
room for reserve books. Where this can be managed, it is 
without doubt an advantage. 
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Reserve books generally circulate for one or two hours, 
with special overnight circulation after a certain hour. 
Ordinary books circulate for two weeks, usually with the 
privilege of renewal. In most colleges, the faculty is al- 
lowed to retain books for an indefinite period. This privi- 
lege is very often abused. Except for certain types of 
books, useful to themselves alone, there seems to be no 
very good reason why a member of the faculty should be 
allowed to retain a volume for longer than the period per- 
mitted to students. As a matter of fact, investigation has 
shown that many of the long-time loans to faculty mem- 
bers are actually unnecessary. The non-return of a book 
after a reasonable length of time is in many cases due sim- 
ply to carelessness. It is undoubtedly true that it is much 
more pleasant to take books out of a library than it is to 
bring them back. Considering the small size of many of 
the college library collections, indiscriminate lending of 
books for indefinite periods to faculty members would seem 
to be an administrative error. 

Fines are generally collected from students for overdue 
books. The ability of the librarian to collect these fines 
varies from one institution to another. But there is gen- 
erally co-operation between the library and the office of the 
dean in this matter. 


SUMMARY 


In the pages of this chapter, we have been considering 
routines and techniques generally known and accepted 
throughout the college library world. They are all matters 
which are dealt with at length in the library training 
schools. For this reason, a large amount of standardization 
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is to be found. But mere standardization does not mean 
that the questions involved have been satisfactorily an- 
swered in all cases. It is entirely possible to have bad 
standards as well as good ones. No librarian should con- 
sider that because a certain routine is generally followed, 
it is necessarily the best method of accomplishing a given 
end. In the case of these routines, as well as elsewhere in 
the college library, further study of fundamental assump- 
tions may lead to improvement. 


TRAINING IN THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


It is generally realized throughout this group of colleges 
that some instruction in the use of the technical apparatus 
of the library is necessary to students. The amount of such 
instruction varies considerably, however, from institution 
to institution. The most usual plan followed 1s to give one 
or two lectures to the Freshmen during the week immedi- 
ately preceding the commencement of classes. This week 
has been set aside in a large number of institutions as an 
orientation week. These lectures are usually given by the 
librarian, and are often accompanied by a tour of the li- 
brary. 

In a few colleges in this group, lectures are given to the 
Freshmen, either by the librarian or by an instructor from 
the English department, and are continued throughout the 
first semester. Such a course of lectures 1s ordinarily sup- 
plemented by a set of problems, involving the use of the 
catalogue and certain reference tools. 

In spite of what has been done to train students in the 
use of the library, a study by Miss Susan Akers (Lidrary 
Quarterly, 1, No. 4 (October, 1931], 394 ff.) shows that their 
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understanding of bibliographical apparatus 1s generally in- 
complete. The deficiencies are most apparent in their 
knowledge of the use of bibliographic aids other than the 
library catalogue itself. Since this 1s true, 1t seems reason- 
able to suppose that more formal courses in bibliography 
and bibliographical methods would be beneficial to the stu- 
dent. The student appears to lack knowledge of the ap- 
paratus which will answer for him questions concerning 
books and subject matter which are not specifically dealt 
with in the library catalogues themselves. If books are to 
be used more widely in instruction, it appears conclusive 
that more formal attempts will have to be made to train 
students in their use. 


PROMOTION OF READING 


The librarians in all of the colleges studied have been 
more or less concerned with the promotion of general read- 
ing among the students. The methods followed vary wide- 
ly. In most colleges, some attempt is made, by means of 
display racks and bulletin boards, to bring to the attention 
of the students the new books acquired by the library. 
Wherever there is a college paper, the librarian is usually 
given space for book notes and reviews. Browsing rooms 
—so-called—are gaining in popularity. These are rooms in 
which, in an informal surrounding, is placed a collection of 
books supposed to be of general interest to students; or a. 
collection of books which in the opinion of the librarian or 
other directing official the students should read. 

The success of these methods for promoting reading is 
more apparent than real. It is undoubtedly true that they 
have some effect upon the numbers of books read, apart 
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from those actually required by the courses. But it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if they have any effect upon the numbers 
of students who read. It is much more likely that they 
serve as a convenience to those students who are naturally 
book-minded, than that they induce the non-reading stu- 
dent to find pleasure in books. 

A somewhat more elaborate scheme is found in a few 
colleges. This is the so-called reading course. In one New 
England college, for example, a list of books has been com- 
piled by the faculty. Any student, when he has reached 
his Junior year, providing that his marks have attained a 
certain standard of excellence, may elect a reading course 
to cover the two remaining undergraduate years. During 
this time he reads, under the direction of the faculty, books 
from the list mentioned above. At the end of his Senior 
year he takes an examination on the books he has read; 
and if he is successful in this examination, receives special 
honors upon graduation. 

This method undoubtedly has certain advantages. But 
here again it is altogether probable that the students elect- 
ing the course will be those who are naturally inclined to 
be readers. The small enrolment from year to year in the 
course indicates that its effect upon the student body as a 
whole is not great. 

It would appear that what is needed is not so much more 
books or more browsing rooms, but a careful study of the 
subjects in which college students are interested. When 
work nowin progress in this field has reached a stage of prac- 
tical application, the results should be useful as a guide 
to the selection of titles dealing with subjects in which 
there is an expressed interest from the student bodies. 
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Another factor which undoubtedly has its effect upon 
the amount of student reading (apart from that which is 
collateral to the courses) is the availability of the books. 
It will be remembered that it was shown, in the chapter 
on the content of the college libraries (chap. vi), that they 
were almost consistently weak in books other than those 
required for the conduct of the courses. Before students 
can read, the books must be provided; and these books 
must be chosen in the light of the exhibited interests of the 
students, as indicated by some sort of objective measure- 
ment. The weakness of college libraries at the present 
time, so far as this question of voluntary reading is con- 
cerned, 1s that they contain too few books, and that these 
books are not those dealing with subjects in which the 
average college student is interested. 


CHAPTER VIII 
COLLEGE LIBRARY STANDARDS 


The preceding chapters have dealt with the college libra- 
ry as it is found at the present time in the liberal arts col- 
leges of the United States. Certain deficiencies have been 
pointed out, and certain failures have been noted. The 
present chapter will attempt to set down some standards 
for the college library. It must be remembered, however, 
that these standards are tentative, at the best; consider- 
able further study will be necessary before final standards 
can be enunciated. 


THE.FUNCTIONS OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


It appears reasonable to say that the most satisfactory 
standards for the college library will be arrived at only if 
we consider the library in relation to its functions. In 
other words, before we can say what the college library 
should be, we must know what it has to do. 

One of the best statements of the functions of the college 
library in the liberal arts college is to be found in an ad- 
dress by Dr. Louis R. Wilson, which was printed in the 
Bulletin of the American Library Association (XXV, No. 9 
[September, 1931], 435 ff.). The functions there stated are 
the following: 

a) To furnish material for instruction to students in appropriate en- 
vironment and through a personnel competent to serve as efficient 
liaison officers to connect instructor and student with library re- 


sources; 
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b) To develop general reading interests through open shelves, brows- 
ing rooms, attractive bookstores, book lists, and a stimulating 
readers’ advisers’ service; 

c) To furnish new technical books and periodicals which enable the 
members of the faculty and library staff to keep abreast of their 
subjects; 

d) To meet the needs of such members of the faculty as are engaged 
in productive investigation; 

e) To continue book service to students after graduation; and 

f) To make materials available to students enrolled in correspondence 
courses and extension classes. 


GENERAL STANDARDS 


It will not be enough to derive standards from these 
functions, even if it were possible to do so. Since this is a 
study of the existing conditions in college libraries, it ap- 
pears that the appropriate thing to do at this point is to 
estimate the degree to which present library equipments 
and organizations meet the functions set down for them, 
and to point out the ways in which they fail; and finally, 
wherever possible with the data at hand, to suggest reme- 
dies which may be applied. 

Certain general standards should be met if the college 
library is to perform adequately any of the functions listed 
above. These norms are implied in the statement of the 
first of these functions: “‘to furnish material for instruction 
to students in appropriate environment and through a per- 
sonnel competent to serve as /iaison officers to connect in- 
structor and student with library resources.’’ The state- 
ment of this single function includes the necessity of an 
adequate building and of a competent staff. These two, 
besides the book collection itself, are fundamental. 
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BUILDINGS 


The requirement of a suitable building 1s implied in the 
words “in appropriate environment.” If the college library 
building is to fulfil to the best advantage the needs of the 
college, certain specific requirements must be met. 

1. The college library building should be centrally lo- 
cated with respect to the remainder of the college plant. 

Since the library is used equally by all departments, it 
should be equally easy of access to all. This requirement 
is, of course, relative. The location of the library building 
on a large campus is of much more importance than on a 
small one, where distances to be traveled are at the most 
not great. In most of the colleges in this group, the college 
library is located in a central position. In only a few, it is 
more or less isolated and comparatively difficult of access. 

But more than position with respect to the campus en- 
ters into the question of the location of the library. Another 
important aspect is its independence. About one-half of 
the colleges visited have their libraries in buildings used 
primarily for other purposes. It is possible to design a 
building which may function efficiently both as a library 
and an administration building; or as a library and class- 
room building; or as a library in combination with some 
other activity of the college. Such buildings are to be 
found on a few campuses. But in most cases, when the li- 
brary is housed in a building used primarily for another 
purpose, the results observed are not satisfactory. Either 
one or the other of the following conditions is usually to be 
found. 

In the first case, the library occupies space in a classroom 
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or administration building which was not designed for the 
purpose. Here, the result is ordinarily not happy from the 
standpoint of the library. It is rare that space not specifi- 
cally designed for library use is efficient for such purposes. 
Quarters in classroom buildings ordinarily consist of a 
series of small rooms. These are difficult of supervision, 
and are usually noisy, because of the necessity of passing 
through one to reach the others. The height of the ceilings 
is seldom adapted to the efficient storage of books; light- 
ing, especially artificial, is generally unsatisfactory. At the 
best, such quarters for the college library must be desig- 
nated as ““makeshift.”’ 

More common than the condition noted above is that in 
which a building designed for library purposes has, be- 
cause of lack of space elsewhere, been pre-empted to a 
greater or less degree by other departments. Aside from 
the loss of space for library purposes which this entails, its 
greatest drawback is the resulting added confusion and 
noise arising from the use of the building for other than its 
legitimate purpose. Many peculiar combinations of this 
sort have been encountered. Among the most objection- 
able are the use of a part of the library building as a chem- 
ical laboratory; and, in another college, the presence of the 
college cafeteria in the same building with the library. 

It naturally follows that the more carefully and efficient- 
ly the library building has been designed for its purpose, 
the more serious will be the difficulties arising from the use 
of a part of it for other purposes. 

Entering into this question of the location of the library 
is the matter of departmental collections. There appears 
to be a growing tendency in colleges to maintain small col- 
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lections in various subjects located in classroom or labora- 
tory buildings. The objections to this practice are impor- 
tant. But in order to understand them, it 1s necessary first 
to define two sorts of such collections, and to differentiate 
between them. * 

There is a class of books used directly in connection with 
class or laboratory work, particularly in the physical and 
biological sciences, and to some extent in the social sci- 
ences: laboratory manuals, statistical tables, etc. Collec- 
tions of such material are necessary in the laboratories and 
classrooms. They are seldom used except directly in con- 
nection with class work. Such collections may be desig- 
nated as “laboratory collections,” in differentiation from 
“departmental libraries.” 

These latter are more general collections, containing be- 
sides the material noted above, books collateral to the 
courses. The objections to separating this class of material 
from the main collections of the college are serious. Typi- 
cal cases of this procedure have been found to render these 
books unavailable to the students during a great portion 
of the day. Such collections in the small college are usually 
housed in the office of the instructor of the course, and are 
open only when he is present. If some such plan is not 
followed, it is found that the books disappear with astonish- 
ing rapidity. On the other hand, if they are so adminis- 
tered, they are available only a part of the time. A book 
which is unavailable for many hours of the day is com- 
paratively useless. 

It is impossible to maintain a departmental library 
which will function efficiently unless it is possible to keep it 
open for approximately the same hours as the general li- 
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brary. It is extremely doubtful whether the advantages 
accruing from such collections are great enough to student 
and instructor to offset the added administrative expense 
of maintaining them efficiently. Certainly no procedure 
which renders a collection of useful books unavailable for 
many hours each day can be considered administratively 
sound. 

2. The college library building should be fire-resistant. 

There can be no doubt but that the building which 
houses the book collections of the college should be as near- 
ly fireproof as possible. To have a building of any other 
type 1s to court the disaster which has befallen several col- 
leges during recent years. 

Roughly one-half of the buildings now in use as college 
libraries are designated as “fireproof.”’ But present tend- 
encies in building show plainly that the importance of this 
consideration 1s realized by college administrators. A great 
majority of the buildings erected in recent years are of fire- 
resisting construction. 

3. The college library building should provide space for 
the efficient storage of the book collection. 

This requirement includes more than actual shelf space 
for the collections. In order to be efficient, this space must 
be easily administered. A separate stackroom is desirable; 
and 1t should be equipped with metal stacks of a modern 
type, and susceptible to enlargement. 

Efficiency of administration will demand easy access to 
the stacks from the charging desk, from the reference 
room, and from the catalogue room. If the stacks occupy 
more than one floor, an elevator capable of accommodating 


a book-truck should be provided. 
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Ample artificial light 1s important between the stack 
ranges as well as in the aisles; the control of these range 
lights should be localized in switches on the individual 
ranges. 

The temperature of the stacks should be controlled inde- 
pendently of that of the reading rooms. Some method of 
regulating the humidity is desirable. Clean air, from a 
ventilating system, is preferable to window ventilation. 

The stacks should furnish storage space for the collec- 
tions of the library plus space for normal expansion over a 
term of years. This will require, for the average college 
library collection (see p. 67), 240 sections of shelves, each 
three feet long, and containing seven shelves to the section, 
for the storage of the existing collection. One hundred 
twenty additional sections of the same size will care for the 
purchases of the average library over a period of ten years. 
Such equipment will accommodate efficiently 35,000 vol- 
umes plus accessions for ten years at the rate of 1,750 per 
year. 

4. The reading room of the library building should con- 
tain seats for at least one-fourth of the student body at one 
time and should be used for study purposes only. 

The first of these requirements is met at present 1n a ma- 
jority of the college library buildings. But the rooms are 
ordinarily used for other purposes than reading rooms 
alone. 

Ideally, the room used for study purposes in the college 
library should contain no book collections and no part of 
the administrative or technical equipment. Charging desk, 
catalogue, and reference collections should be provided 
elsewhere. The room should be well lighted, both artifi- 
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cially and naturally. The floor should be covered with 
some silencing material. The furnishings should be sub- 
stantial and of a type approved for study purposes. Final- 
ly, the room should be so located in the building as to make 
it unnecessary to use it as a passageway to any other room. 

5. Space for study should be provided in the stacks for 
the use of advanced students and faculty. This may be 
done through the use of carrels. 

6. A separate room should be provided for the storage 
and use of current periodicals. 

7. If a separate collection intended for the promotion of 
leisure reading is in use, it should be housed outside the 
reading room. 

These requirements concerning facilities for readers are 
all aimed at the same end: to provide space under efficient 
conditions for the serious study of the books collateral to 
the courses of instruction. Such space can be satisfactory 
only if it is well lighted and free from noise and confusion. 
Any combination of functions in the room intended for 
study purposes will inevitably lead to a diminution of its 
efficiency in the performance of its major function. 

8. Sufficient space should be provided separately for the 
technical processes of the library (accessioning, classifica- 
tion, cataloguing, etc.). 

It has been pointed out before (chap. 111) that, in provi- 
sion of space for the necessary technical processes, the 
present library buildings fall short of adequacy. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that college administrators have not 
realized the importance of these processes except in a 
vague way, and that they have failed to take into account 
sufficiently the apparatus and space necessary for their 

eficient performance. 
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The rooms used for this purpose must be well lighted, 
both artificially and naturally. They should have direct 
access to the stackroom, and they should be at a minimum 
distance from the public catalogue. The furnishings should 
consist of standard library furniture designed for efficiency. 
The room must be of sufficient size to accommodate the 
necessary furniture and apparatus and to leave room for 
the free movement of staff members and books. It should 
be directly connected with the receiving entrance of the 
building. 

g. There should be a special office for the use of the h- 
brarian, with such equipment as may be necessary. 

1o. A rest room and separate toilet provisions for the 
staff should be provided. 

11. The building should be so planned that the stack- 
entrance, the entrance to the reading room, and the main 
entrance to the building will be under the eye of the staff 
member on duty. 

Besides these requirements, which might be called mini- 
mum, some other provisions are desirable. A vault in the 
library building should be provided for the storage of rare 
books and important records. The building should contain 
conference rooms for the use of faculty or student groups 
working together. At least one classroom for the use of the 
librarian or other staff member giving instruction in the 
use of the library should be provided. 


STAFF 


A part of the statement of the first function of the col- 
lege library has to do with the staff. It requires “‘a per- 
sonnel competent to serve as /iaison officers to connect in- 
structor and student with library resources.”’ 
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This requirement involves at least three necessary prop- 
erties of the college library staff. They are implied in the 
following standards. 

12. The staff should be of sufficient size to provide at 
least one trained assistant for duty at all hours during 
which the building is open. 

Since the libraries are open at least twelve hours during 
each day, this standard will require at the minimum two 
full-time members for service to the student body. A third 
member, to perform the technical processes, will be neces- 
sary in most cases. Roughly 26 per cent of the libraries at 
present have only one trained staff member giving full 
time. Twenty-one per cent have two; and the remaining 
53 per cent have more than two. It is thus evident that the 
majority of the libraries have found it necessary to provide 
the minimum staff given above. 

Since a part of efficient /iaison service between books and 
readers is the technical preparation of the books—cata- 
loguing and classification—it will be necessary to have at 
least one member of the staff who is an efficient technician. 
A second part of effective /iaison is the interpretation of the 
books to the readers. The staff will require members 
trained in reference work and bibliography. 

Another function of the staff is implied in the beginning 
of the statement of the first function of the college library 
—‘to furnish material for instruction to students” —and 
in the second function—‘“‘to develop general reading inter- 
ests.”’ Both of these entail book-selection. This matter has 
been fully dealt with earlier in this study (see chap. vi), 
and the responsibilities of the staff with reference to the 
content of the collection have been considered. The argu- 
ments set forth there may be here summed up as follows: 
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at least one member of the staff should be well enough 
qualified academically to have the responsibility for the 
building up of the book collections of the college into an 
efficient unit for instruction and for the development of 
voluntary reading. 

A further function of the staff is the mechanical adminis- 
tration of the book collection. This includes circulation 
work, the shelving of returned volumes, and the reading 
of the shelves for order, as well as some other purely me- 
chanical processes. This work in the college library can 
generally be performed by intelligent student assistants 
working under supervision. These student assistants 
should preferably be few in number, working comparative- 
ly many hours each, rather than many working for short 
periods. It is desirable to provide incentive for interest in 
the work performed by means of possible increases in wage 
rates. It is especially important that the librarian should 
have free choice in the selection of student assistants. 

From the foregoing paragraphs, two other standards 
may be evolved. 

13. The college library staff should include persons spe- 
cifically trained to perform the administrative and techni- 
cal duties involved. 

14. The college librarian should have administrative 
power covering the entire library organization, including 
staff and books, and should be responsible only to the ad- 
ministrative head of the college. 


STAFF SALARIES 
If the college library is to succeed 1n maintaining a staff 
which will fulfil the functions set down for it, salaries and 
academic rank must be in accordance with the type of per- 
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sonnel necessary. It goes without saying, of course, that 
the personnel must come first. That is, any attempt to set 
a standard for the salaries to be paid to the college library 
staff must have as a basis certain standards concerning the 
academic and technical equipment of the staff. It must 
not be said that the librarian of a college should be paid a 
certain salary; but that a librarian with a given equipment, 
both academic and professional, should be paid a certain 
salary. These standards have been given above. On a ba- 
sis of these, the following standards for salary and rank 
appear to be reasonable. 

15. The salaries of the professional members of the libra- 
ry staff should be equal to the salaries of the members of 
the instructional staff in positions requiring the same 
amount of academic and technical equipment. 

16. Academic rank for the professional members of the 
library staff should be based upon the same criteria as are 
their salaries. 

BOOK COLLECTIONS 

It 1s undesirable as well as impossible to attempt the 
statement of a minimum figure for the size of the book col- 
lection of a college library. Criteria for the judgment of 
book collections, based upon their functional relationships, 
will be best defined in terms of quality rather than quan- 
tity; that is, not the size of the collection is important, so 
much as its actual content. It is, of course, much less diffi- 
cult to administer standards of quantity; but this does not 
render them the less fallacious. This is perhaps best shown 
by the fact that the size of the library collections in the 
group of libraries studied has little relationship to the num- 
ber of books contained in them from the Shaw list (see 
chap. vi). 
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As a matter of fact, in order to be satisfactory, the book 
collections of a college must contain not a certain number 
of books, but certain books. It is possible to define these 
books, or at least the types to which they belong. This is 
attempted in the following suggested standards. 

17. The book collection should contain the general books 
of reference collateral to scholarship. 

This type of book includes what are generally known in 
library language as “reference books’: encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, biographical dictionaries, etc. Standard lists of 
such books exist, from which the necessary content of the 
college library in this category may be selected. 

18. The book collection should contain the standard ref- 
erence tools useful to the specific fields covered by the cur- 
riculum of the college. 

By these are meant dictionaries and encyclopedias of 
special subjects, including important publications in for- 
eign languages. Standard lists of such books are also avail- 
able. 

1g. The book collections should contain the books neces- 
sary for the collateral reading in connection with the 
courses offered. 

For books in this class, the faculty of the college must be 
the jury. Any attempt to compile a standard list by which 
the adequacy of a college library in this field could be 
judged would be equivalent, in the long run, to dictating 
methods of instruction. The books most useful for collat- 
eral reading will depend upon the teaching techniques of 
the instructor. If certain books are required by arbitrary 
standard, the teaching method is thereby defined. 

20. The book collection should contain an adequate se- 
lection of authoritative books covering the fields of modern 
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scholarship, and presenting these fields not only histori- 
cally but orienting them in the whole system of modern 
thought. 

For this category of material, it should be possible to 
compile a standard list by which libraries may be judged 
for their adequacy. It is possible that such a list might 
take the form of an enumeration of subjects to be covered, 
rather than a list of actual titles. For example, it might be 
much easier, and much more accurate in the long run, to 
examine and judge the holdings of a given library in chem- 
istry, than to attempt to compile a list of books in chemis- 
try which should be in every college library. A list of the 
latter kind would always be open to criticism both for its 
inclusions and for its exclusions. On the other hand, it is 
not difficult for an expert, confronted with a given collec- 
tion of books intended to fulfil a definite function, to form 
an accurate opinion concerning the adequacy of such a 
collection. 

The second function mentioned by Dr. Wilson is “‘to de- 
velop general reading interests through open shelves, 
browsing rooms, attractive bookstores, booklists, and a 
stimulating readers’ advisers’ service.” Although it is not 
explicitly stated, the essence of any attempt to fulfil this 
function must consist of the books themselves. The sub- 
sidiary apparatus for the encouragement of reading will, of 
course, be quite useless if the books are not available. The 
book collection should therefore conform to the following 
standard. 

21. The book collections should contain a selection of 
current and standard literature of a readable character, 
dealing with subjects of interest to college students which 
have a cultural significance. | 
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It would appear that any judgment of a library’s ade- 
quate performance of this standard will have to be based 
upon a checking of a standard list of such books. Since, 
however, the corpus of such literature is comparatively 
large, considerable freedom of choice will have to be al- 
lowed to the colleges. 

The importance of periodical literature to the college li- 
brary can scarcely be overstated. The first reports of im- 
portant discoveries and current ideas in the sciences, as 
well as the trends of thought in the humanities, are to be 
found in the journals devoted to the various academic 
fields. That these are in reality important to the college 
library is demonstrated by the fact that the average sub- 
scription list of college libraries for periodicals is 165. Fur- 
thermore, much of the material in these journals does not 
find publication elsewhere. It is, therefore, important that 
they be preserved. These considerations lead to the fol- 
lowing standards. 

22. The college library should receive and preserve ac- 
cessibly the standard scholarly periodicals in the academic 
fields covered by the curriculum. 

23. The college library should receive and preserve ac- 
cessibly a selected list of general periodical literature. 

24. All periodical material of a permanent worth should 
be bound; and the continuity and completeness of the sets 
should be maintained. 

For the checking of libraries to discover the adequacy 
with which these standards are met, approved lists of peri- 
odicals will be necessary. Several such lists are in exist- 
ence; and others are in preparation by various agencies. 

Another class of material important to college libraries 
is that generally called “ephemeral.” This includes all ma- 
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terial of a temporary value, which will in time be super- 
seded by permanent publications. The methods of han- 
dling such material are various; and, since they depend toa 
great extent upon local conditions, it appears unwise to 
attempt to set down a standard. 

The remaining functions of the college library, as stated 
by Dr. Wilson, are as follows: 


c) To furnish new technical books and periodicals which enable the 
members of the faculty and library staff to keep abreast of their 
subjects; ; 

d) To meet the needs of such members of the faculty as are engaged in 
productive investigation; 

e) To continue book service to students after graduation; and 

f) To make materials available to students enrolled in correspondence 
courses and extension classes. 


Much of the material for the realization of these func- 
tions will be contained in a library which meets the stand- 
ards outlined above. Such other material as may be neces- 
sary will be so rendered because of local conditions not 
common to all colleges. The statements of the functions 
themselves in reality constitute a statement of the stand- 
ards which must be met for their realization, wherever this 
may be attempted by any particular institution. Any 
statement. of further standards to cover these points would 
therefore seem unnecessary and unwise. 


THE AMOUNT TO BE SPENT FOR BOOKS 


The size of the book budget is, of course, directly de- 
pendent upon the number and character of the books to be 
purchased. Since these have been decided by the stand- 
ards already set down, no standard stating a definite 
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amount of money to be spent is necessary; indeed, since 
there will be a variation in the needs of individual colleges, 
due to differences in curricula and differences in existing 
collections of books, no such standard is possible. It is, 
however, possible to approximate the amount which will 
normally be required. 

In order to purchase the books listed in 4 List of Books 
for College Libraries (see chap. vi) which were published 
during the year in which the maximum number of im- 
prints falls, a book budget of approximately $6,000 would 
be necessary. This does not include the cost of periodical 
subscriptions during the same period. The figure above 
must not be taken as a recommended minimum (or maxi- 
mum) book budget. It is merely the cost of the books pub- 
lished during one year which were considered indispensable 
or desirable by the compilers of this particular list. If it be 
assumed that approximately the same number of suitable 
books are published from year to year, and that the list in 
question has included all that are suitable during the year 
in question, this sum does represent the necessary book 
budget of a college library. But these assumptions are not 
entirely justified. It must also be noticed that this sum 
will not include the cost of such purchases as may be ren- 
dered necessary by gaps in the existing collections. 

It is true that any attempt to determine the correct book 
budget wholly on a basis of student enrolment, or upon a 
basis of the educational budget, will lead to error. A book 
budget determined on a basis of previous expenditures of 
the departments will inevitably result in continuing exist- 
ing weaknesses in the collections. - 
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CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFICATION 


Another aspect of the process of /iaison between students 
and books is concerned with the cataloguing and classifica- 
tion of the resources of the library. It has been pointed out 
before (chap. vii) that in these strictly technical processes 
more standardization is to be found in college libraries 
than is to be found in any other phase of their work. It 
was pointed out at the same time that standardization is 
not itself equivalent to satisfactory performance. The col- 
lege librarian will need to be constantly alert and on the 
watch for legitimate needs which the catalogue of the li- 
brary does not fill. Certainly the libraries must be cata- 
logued and classified. How they are to be catalogued and 
classified depends toa certain extent both upon the content 
of the collection and the particular needs of the readers. 

No existing classification scheme is entirely satisfactory 
for the college library. Of the two most in use, the Dewey 
Decimal classification is probably the most widely em- 
ployed, and the best known; while the Library of Congress 
classification is without doubt the best suited to the par- 
ticular needs of the college library. But the latter 1s more 
dificult to use; and there are fewer available persons 
trained to employ it. Furthermore, the extreme minute- 
ness of its subdivisions may sometimes be a burden in a 
small library. 

Subject headings are the entries under which the subject 
content of books is entered in the catalogue. Several lists 
of such headings exist. The best known are those of the 
Library of Congress, the American Library Association 
list, and a list compiled for the use of small libraries by 
Miss Minnie Earle Sears. Each of these has its advan- 
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tages. That of the American Library Association is the 
oldest published list, and is employed widely. Unfortu- 
nately, it is no longer subject to revision—as such lists must 
be to maintain their usefulness—and therefore needs to be 
supplemented. The Library of Congress list is probably to 
be preferred for the libraries of academic institutions, be- 
cause it is constantly in a state of revision, and because its 
headings conform to those used on the cards printed by the 
Library of Congress and other libraries. 

Certain physical aspects of the catalogue are important. 

It is certainly unwise to use handwritten cards. The use 
of printed cards whenever they are available for the titles in 
the library saves time and results in a more accurate cata- 
logue. This, of course, cannot be done unless standard 
sizes are adopted. 

The library cannot well get along without at least two 
catalogues, differently arranged: (1) a “shelf-list,” in 
which the arrangement is according to the classification 
numbers of the books; and (2) a dictionary catalogue, in 
which the arrangement is by alphabetical entry, and which 
contains cards for the books entered under author, subject, 
and some other headings. 

On a basis of the material presented above, the following 
standards for college libraries with reference to their cata- 
logues and classification may be set down. 

25. The book collections should be classified according to 
some standard system adapted to the needs of the college 
library. 

26. A shelf-list and dictionary catalogues of the collec- 
tion should be maintained, and constructed according to 
the current practice best suited to the needs of the library. 
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Since the library, at the best, is a complicated instru- 
ment which must be mastered by those who hope to use it 
to advantage, some training in the use of the technical 
tools available is required by college students. This leads 
to a final standard, the importance of which cannot be 
overestimated. | 

27. Formal instruction in the use of the library and in 
the use of bibliographic aids should be given by the libra- 
rian or some other competent instructor, and required of 
all students. | 

The foregoing standards have grown out of a considera- 
tion of the functions of the college library as set forth at 
the beginning of this chapter, and from an examination of 
the data collected in the course of this study. It will be 
well to list them in order. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY STANDARDS 
I. Buildings: 

1. The college library building should be centrally located with 
respect to the remainder of the college plant. 

2. The college library building should be fire-resistant. 

3. The college library building should provide space for the 
efficient storage of the book collection. 

4. The reading room of the college library should contain seats 
for at least one-fourth of the student body at one time, and 
should be used for study purposes only. 

5. Space for study should be provided in the stacks for the use 
of advanced students and faculty. This is best done through 
the use of carrels. 

6. A separate room should be provided for the storage and use of 
current periodicals. 

7. If a separate collection intended for the promotion of leisure 
reading is in use, it should be housed outside the reading room. 


II. 


Ill. 


Io. 


ns 
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. Sufficient space should be provided separately for the techni- 


cal processes of the library—accessioning, classification, cata- 
loguing, etc. 


. There should be a special office for the use of the librarian, 


with such equipment as may be necessary. 

A rest room and separate toilet provisions for the staff should 
be provided. 

The building should be planned so that the stack entrance, 
the entrance to the reading room, and the main entrance to 
the building will be under the eye of a staff member on duty. 


Staff: 


rs. 


ry. 


T4. 


15% 


18. 


The staff should be of sufficient size to provide at least one 
trained assistant for duty at all hours during which the build- 
ing is open. 

The college library staff should include persons specifically 


trained to perform the administrative and technical duties 


involved. 

The college librarian should have administrative power cov- 
ering the entire library organization, including staff and 
books, and should be responsible only to the administrative 
head of the college. 

The salaries of the professional members of the library staff - 
should be equal to the salaries of the members of the instruc- 
tional staff in positions requiring the same amount of aca- 
demic and technical equipment. 


. Academic rank for the professional members of the library 


staff should be based upon the same criteria as are their 
salaries. 


Book collections: 


vn 


The book collection should contain the general books of ref- 
erence collateral to scholarship. 

The book collection should contain the standard reference 
tools useful to the specific fields covered by the curriculum 
of the college. 
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19. 


m0. 


21. 


22. 


Oa 


24. 
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The book collection should contain the titles necessary for 
the collateral reading in connection with the courses offered. 
The book collection should contain an adequate selection of 
authoritative books covering the fields of modern scholar- 
ship, and presenting those fields not only historically but 
orienting them in the whole system of modern thought. 
The book collection should contain a selection of current and 
standard literature of a readable character, dealing with sub- 
jects of interest to college students which have a cultural 
significance. 

The college library should receive and preserve accessibly the 
standard scholarly periodicals in the academic fields covered 
by the curriculum. 

The college library should receive and preserve accessibly a 
selected list of general periodical literature. 

All periodical material of permanent worth should be bound; 
and the continuity and completeness of the sets should be 
maintained. 


IV. Classification and cataloguing: 


25. 


26. 


The book collection should be classified according to some 
standard system adapted to the needs of the college library. 
A shelf-list and dictionary catalogues of the collection should 
be maintained; and constructed according to the current 
practice best suited to the needs of the library. 


V. Training in the use of the library: 


OTs 


Formal instruction in the use of the library and in the use of 
bibliographic aids should be given by the librarian or other 
competent instructor, and required of all students. 


It is realized that the standards given above are in many 
cases capable of broad interpretation. This 1s deliberate on 
the part of the writer, because more definite standards are 
undesirable at the present stage of our knowledge. On the 
other hand, it is believed that even the broadest interpre- 
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tation of the standards will result in an efficient library 
organization. At every point possible, allowance has been 
made for differing aims in the colleges themselves. Any 
attempt to state standards more definite than those given 
will inevitably result in requirements affecting the teach- 
ing and administrative methods of the colleges. This is, of 
course, to be avoided. The library is a part, but only a 
part, of the college organization. It must take its character 
somewhat from the aims and policies of that organization, 
and be guided by them. It cannot hope to function effi- 
ciently otherwise. 

It is also realized that many matters have been omitted 
in these standards which may seem important to libra- 
rians. For example, nothing is said concerning the circula- 
tion of books, nor concerning duplication. But these, like 
other matters, are influenced to so great an extent by local 
conditions that an attempt to formulate standards would 
be unwise. Given the staff called for by the standards set 
down, these and other local problems will find satisfactory 
solution without the need of general standards. 

Finally, it may be said that there is one standard for all 
college libraries which cannot be stated adequately in 
words, but which is, nevertheless, perhaps the most im- 
portant of all. If the college library is to be successful, 
there must be on the part of the staff, the college adminis- 
tration, and the faculty alike a conviction of the impor- 
tance of the library to the college and its work. Unless this 
conviction is present in the minds of all concerned, and 
unless it leads to a whole-hearted and unselfish co-opera- 
tion, the mere adherence to the letter of standards cannot 
result in an efficient organization. It is probably true that 
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the failure of the college library, where such failure is pres- 
ent, 1s due, in the last analysis, to one, or a combination, 
of the following causes: a lack of intelligent interest on the 
part of the college administration; on the part of the facul- 
ty; or on the part of those responsible for the support of the 
institution. Without the co-operation of these three bodies, 
the college librarian, no matter how well he is trained, can 
do nothing. In the long run, a college will have exactly the 
sort of library it wants. If lack of interest will allow it to 
be content with a poor one, no technical excellence on the 
part of the staff and no assistance from outside sources will 
produce a good one. On the other hand, if the administra- 
tion and faculty are convinced of the importance of the li- 
brary to their work, it will follow almost automatically 
that they will acquire a library which fulfils their needs. 


APPENDIX I 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE EMPLOYED BY THE AD- 
VISORY GROUP ON COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


522 FirrH AVENUE 


ADVISORY GROUP ON COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 


College 
Address 
President 


Please use figures for the same year throughout. Speci- 
fy year 


1. Total expenditure 

(a) for college instruction $ 

(b) for college administration 

(c) of current funds for departmental use (labora- 
tories, etc.) exclusive of funds for purchase of 
books 

(d) for library purposes, including all funds for 
books and library administration (Record de- 
tails under Section 14) 


2. Number of full-time instructors of each rank on 
teaching staff 


Total 
145 
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. Number of full-time undergraduate students en- 
rolled in the academic year, as of November 1, 1929 


. (a) Are there reading courses for honors? 

(b) How many students are enrolled in these 
courses? 

(c) Are there other reading courses as distin- 
guished from lectures and textbook instruc- 
tion? 

(d) How many students are enrolled in these 
courses? 


. What special efforts are made to encourage general 
reading apart from courses of instruction? 


. What special demands, if any, are made upon the 
library by (a) instructors, (b) students, (c) others? 


. (a) Is there a good bookstore readily accessible to 
students? 

(b) Does the college maintain a bookstore? 

(c) Does the college bookstore sell books of general 
interest? 


. Library building: 

(a) Date of erection 

(b) Is it fireproof? 

(c) Number of square feet for library purposes 

(d) Total linear feet of shelving 

(e) Per cent of building used for other than library 
purposes 

(f) How many books can be added without an ad- 
dition to present building? 


. (a) Total seating capacity of reading rooms, in- 
cluding departmental reading rooms 


10. 


Ls 


12. 


Ti 
14. 
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(b) How many more seats can be added without 
an addition to present building? 


Number of 


(a) volumes in the library 

(b) pamphlets in the library 

(c) volumes added each year during past § years 
year 


(Include departmental collections) 


The character of the collection, as ascertained by 
checking standard lists, e.g., Mudge List of Refer- 
erence Books 

(Information under this section will be called for as 
soon as check lists are prepared.) 


Number of journals currently received 

(a) in English 

(b) in other languages 

(c) number regularly bound 

(d) number regularly kept and not bound 


System of classification employed 


Annual expenditures for the library, including de- 

partmental reading rooms: 

(a) Salaries 

(b) Books, periodicals, and binding 

If (c) and (d) below are not separately recorded, do 

not answer 

(c) Current expense, excluding maintenance and 
operation of building 

(d) Maintenance and operation 
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1g. Library Staff: 
(a) Number of members pa 
(b) Education of each member 
(c) Professional training of each member 
(d) Experience of each member 
(ec) Name of librarian 


16. Library hours: 
(a) General reading rooms 
(b) Stack service 
(c) Departmental reading rooms 


ise (a) Are the library stacks readily accessible (open 
access) to the entire student body? 
(b) What restrictions are there, if any? 


18. Annual statistics of library books used outside of 
the library and of other use by both faculty and 
students, with any comments possible on the char- 
acter of the circulation: 


19. (a) What departmental libraries are there? 
(b) Are departmental library books duplicated in the main 
library? 


20. What other library facilities are readily accessible to students? 
21. What policies have been adopted as to the purchase of duplicates? 


22. Is there any systematic instruction for college students in the use 
of the library? Please describe briefly. 


23. What policy has been adopted looking toward segregating obso- 
lescent material; 1.e., what effort is made to give students access 
to a collection of live books only? 


24. What plans have been formulated or proposed by the librarian for 
promoting reading and developing the library? 
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26. Please report any figures available as to the amount of time which 
students spend in the library. 


26. Please send: Check 
(a) Report of the President ris) 
(b) Report of the Treasurer (ig) 
(c) Annual Budget (if available) (Gane) 
(d) Report of the Librarian (2.5) 
(e) Any recent printed description of the library (_ ) 
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APPENDIX III 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE COLLEGES BY STATES 


Alabaniaurenu i heniweaut mye tn, is Montana. °).25 24). I 
ATIZONA ama ie eee none \ ‘Nebraska. 3.9% ; 47 3 
ATKansascty iwi tints 2 Nevadas) 7.35.0. I 
Californias mia (era tanith Tt 5 New Hampshire. 22 I 
Goloradante ery wane nie telah: I Neéw- Jersey...) 10 eee I 
Connecticut en rene 8 New Mexicoui2 eae I 
Delaware nn anecr vantivertins none. |)’ New Yorks...) 2). 50a 13 
District of Columbia........ I Noroh'Carolina) 0.) ae 10 
Rl Orid avec es ance ine 2 North’ Dakotal: (eee I 
Georgia’ MMi he etemie ett 7 Ohio’ s.r 19g 
Hawalt er Gan iene ln: I Oklahoma jis. iue ee I 
Tdahowiertanb ead Me usar ety I Oregon 35. ie 4 
Tllinorstesay ere ie eer ene ite Pennsylvania . 3)... ee 12 
Indiaira Sena aie arias 4 Rhode Island) ) 5/33 I 
Lowa eae rier Ware at nein an Satcth 12 South Carolina’) 5: ese II 
Kansas frie ise same sen wee. 5 South Dakota.<.0)) : eee 3 
Kentucky 7 taguittun Wan inas 3 Tennessee... . 82.4 3 
Louisiana ee piven ct. paneer. none) Texas. 3.4. a ee y: 
Maine anatinng acer iame het 2 Utah. i... none 
Maryland (aaa @e ee oH ie é Vermonty 2) .0/2 ieee I 
Massachusettsar sume ums 6 Virginia’, |)... %).,.'s) <ohte aer It 
Michigan ie aoe we uc 6 Washington)... 3) 7 eee I 
Minnésot ata ial wuuuneras ian. 6 West: Virginia...) 22) 4 
Mississippi ities tie weet taeee I Wisconsin). "3 .:)..2 5). 5 
Missounitgiari aera ae: 6 Wyoming. <3)... 2 none 
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APPENDIX IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGES ACCORDING 
TO ENROLMENTS 


Enrolment Number of Colleges 
Moresthansin@oo vac ener ena: 1g 
QOOSES COO Mey aki haters ae Nani Mealy 5 
SOOZQOO teres Pasties he Men ee terse aoe if) 
FOO OOO Me Caen inte ateae ae ae tae 9 
BOE TOON MD i hanes piesa Ande 14 
ROC OOM Samet ttt Mio Mat Rar aRO MEL 17 
AO mh OO spe teres eh seal sein neers 43 
ROS ACO eer ete tier nits Larimer ns 
eeragterey), Cts Nictnairglen Gua MAL Wwe Ade B2 
TOO R200 VR Re ie autet Tittae iris aete ath, 15 
ESSEC ADELOO Oils itetuan ane ie 

PUotal terete aah Lessin sy eh ect A 205 


APPENDIX V 


THE TEN COLLEGES HAVING THE LARGEST 
NUMBER OF BOOKS FROM THE 


SHAW LIST 
Number of Listed| Percentage of 
ares mele Books Held [Listed Books Held 
Dh ei areata ty avs cle Oberlin 8,982 63-3 
PHM pale chan mee ike Hamilton 8,276 58.3 
QU AU Ta AOU Dias ene Hea Vassar 8,251 S723 
DRS SN Miley Bun eines A Brown 8,128 ia i?) 
SRN uci Mae Bryn Mawr 7,791 54.9 
LSM yee lua tmae Gane tent fe Mt. Holyoke 6,846 48.1 
Pe ORR Le ae ued Colgate 6,533 45.9 
SPER ON MN CM OU: Ar CNAME Carleton 6,141 AA 
OP RRR A SNe Btls: Wells 5,876 41.3 
TOUS te an rn enn Ohio Wesleyan 5,508 38.5 


Nore: These were the ten colleges having the largest numbers of listed 
books from those checking the list before January 1, 1932. 
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INDEX 


Additions to book collections, see Ac- 
cessions 


Accessioning, 109 


Accessions 
Average cost, 19, 76 
Average number per year, 74 
Number per year, 73 
Number per student per year, 74 
Relation to size of book collection, 75 
Acquisition, 106 
Routine of purchase, 108 
Advisory Group on College Libraries, 1 


Average 
Capacities of stacks, 37 
Cost of accessions, 19, 76 
Expenditure for books, 19 
Expenditure for libraries, 4 
Expenditure for salaries, 27, 29 
Holdings from Shaw List, 86 
Number of accessions per year, 74 
Number of books per student, 70 
Salaries of assistants, 60 
Salaries of librarians, 59 
Seating capacities of reading rooms, 43 
Size of book collections, 67 


Binding, 110, 135 
Book-buying, see Acquisition 
Book collections 
Average number of books per student, 
70 
Average number of volumes, 67 
Collateral reading, 90, 95, 133 
Content, 83, 85, 132 
Duplicates, 44, 143 
Number of books per student, 70 
Number of volumes, 67, 132 
Number of volumes in relation to cost 
of maintenance, 69 
Reference books, 133 
Size in relation to age of college, 72 
Size in relation to librarians’ salaries, 59 
See also Shaw List 


Book expenditures, see Expenditures, 
Books 


Book purchase, see Acquisition 
Book selection, 100, 101, 106 
Books for faculty use, 101 
Browsing rooms, see Voluntary reading 
Budgets, see Expenditures; Division 
Buildings 

Age, 34 

Enlargement, 40 

Equipment, 47 

Fire resistance, 35, 126 

Floor space for technical operations, 


47, 49, 128 
Functions, 48 
Furnishings, 47 
Location, 123 
Reading rooms, 42, 46, 49, 127 
Relation to staff size, 53 
Stack space, 36, 126 
Suitability, 123 
Supervision, 129 
Technical operations, space for, 47, 49, 
128 
Use for other purpose, 123, 124 


Carrels, 128 
Catalogues, 112, 139 


Cataloguing, 111, 138, 139 
See also Technical operations 


Circulation of books, 116, 143 
Classrooms in library buildings, 129 


Classification, 113, 138, 139 
See also Technical operations 


Collateral reading, see Book collections, 
Collateral reading 


Colleges, location, 3, 160 

Conference rooms, 129 

Cubicles, see Carrels 

Cultural reading, see Voluntary reading 
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Departmental libraries, 124 
Division 

Of book funds, 21, 102 

Of total library expenditures, 17 


Duplication of collateral reading texts, 
44, 143 


Enrolments 
Distribution of colleges by, 161 
Relation to book expenditures, 23 
Relation to librarians’ salaries, 59 
Relation to number of accessions per 

year, 74 

Relation to salary expenditures, 29 
Relation to size of book collections, 68 
Relation to size of staff, 7, 52 
Relation to total expenditures, 7, 23 


Equipment, see Buildings, Equipment 
Exchanges, 108 


Expenditures 

Average for books, 19 

Average for salaries, 27, 29 

Average per student, Io 

Average total, 4 

Books, 19, 79, 136 

Books, in relation to number of ac- 
cessions per year, 78 

Books, in relation to number of peri- 
odicals received, 82 

Books, in relation to size of book col- 
lections, 69 

Books, in relation to total library ex- 
penditures, 25 

Minimum total, 8 

Per student total, 10 

Relation to educational costs, 14 

Salary, 27 

Salary, in relation to total library ex- 
penditures, 31 

Total library, 4 


Faculty loans, 116 

Financial support, see Expenditures 
Fines, 116 

Functions of the college library, 121 
Furniture, see Buildings, Furniture 


Gifts, 19, 108 


Honors courses, 119 


Librarians 
Authority, 131 
Experience, 61 
Functions, 58, 100, 107 
Rank, 57, 59, 60 
Salaries, 59, 60 
Sex, 63 
Tenure in office, 62 


Training, 55, 57, 58 
See also Staffs 


List of Books for College Libraries, see 
Shaw List 


Location of colleges, 160 
Ordering, see Acquisition 


Pamphlets, 113 
Periodical files, 115 
Periodical rooms, 115, 128 
Periodicals, 80, 135 

Foreign, 81 
Promotion of reading, 118 
Purchase of books, see Acquisition 


Range, see Variation in college libraries — 
Rare books, 129 

Reading courses, 119 

Reading interests, 119 


Reading rooms 
Capacities, 42, 49, 127 
Reference books in, 45 
Reserve collections in, 43 
Voluntary reading, 44 


Recreational reading, see Voluntary read- 
ing 

Reference books, 45, 115 

Reliability of data, 3 


Required reading, see Book collections, 
Collateral reading 


Reserve collections, 43, 115 
Relation to staff size, 53 


Rest rooms, 129 


Salaries, see Staffs; Expenditures, Salary 


Salary Expenditures, see Expenditures, 
Salary 


Scholarship and the use of the library, 44 


INDEX 


Seminar rooms, see Conference rooms 
Shaw List, 2, 85 
Average holdings of libraries from, 85 
As a buying guide, 94 
As a check on the content of book col- 
lections, 92, 95, 97, 98 
Holdings of libraries in various depart- 
ments, 87 
Recency of titles listed, 92 
Value to libraries, 96, 98 


Size of student bodies, see Enrolments 


Stacks 
Crowding, 38 
Humidity control, 127 
Lighting, 127 
Open access, 114 
In reading rooms, 115 
Space for books, 36, 126, 127 
Space for study, 128 
Temperature control, 127 
Variations in capacity, 37, 41 
Ventilation, 127 


Staffs 

Academic rank of members, 57, 59, 132 

Academic training of members, 55, 65 

Classification of members, 130 

Functions, 129, 130 

Professional training of members, 55, 
60, 65 

Relation of size to enrolments, 52 

Relation of size to size of book collec- 
tions, 53 

Salaries, 59, 60, 131 
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Salaries in relation to salaries of 
faculty members, 60 
WIZE; 161s 130 
Student assistants, 64 
Standards, 83, 121, 140 
Student assistants, 64 
Wages, 65 
Study halls, see Reading rooms 
Subject headings, 112, 138 


Technical operations, space for, 47, 49, 
128 


Training of librarians, see Librarians; 
Staffs 


Training in the use of the library, 117, 140 
Use of the library, 43, 128 


Variations in college libraries 
In average costs of accessions, 76, 78, 82 
In book expenditures, 23 
In holdings from the Shaw List, 85 
In number of accessions per year, 74 
In number of volumes in libraries, 67 
In reading-room capacities, 42 
In salary expenditures, 27 
In size of staffs, 52 
In stack capacities, 37, 41 
In total library expenditures, 4, 33 


Vaults, 129 


Voluntary reading, 44, 99, 118, 128, 134 
Effect upon holdings from Shaw List, 91 
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